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COUNT BERNADOTTE’S PLAN 


HE assassination of Count Bernadotte is the direct responsibility 
of the Jewish Provisional Government. For years the Stern Gang 
and the Irgun Zvai Leumi waged a campaign of murder and sabotage 
against the British authorities inside and outside Palestine, but when- 
ever the assistance of the Jewish Agency was asked for in suppressing 
terrorism or capturing the terrorists it was always refused on the 
grounds that this was a domestic Jewish problem which would be 
dealt with effectively by the Jews themselves when they achieved 
their independence. They have had independence for four months 
and done nothing to deal with it. So far from being suppressed, the 
terrorists were allowed, until recently, to maintain their identity as 
military formations, they were allowed complete, indeed privileged, 
freedom of movement, recruitment and propaganda, and have won 
for themselves a position as the darlings of public opinion in Jewish 
Palestine. The fact that their political doctrines are incompatible 
with peace in the Middle East, and their social doctrines with any 
ideas of law or humanity, has not acted to their disadvantage. Even 
the open boast of their intention to kill Count Bernadotte and other 
representatives of the United Nations brought no official action 
against them: It is all the more essential that the belated action 
now being taken by the Jewish authorities against the terrorists 
should be thorough, because their failure to act in the past is as 
easily attributable to complicity as to weakness. The main bene- 
ficiaries from terrorist activity have been the Jewish Agency and 
Jewish Government. The Jewish Agency wanted the mandate to 
end; the terrorists made Britain’s position untenable. Terrorist 
conquests in Jaffa and elsewhere were disowned by the Jewish 
Government, which then accepted the proceeds. The Jewish Govern- 
ment maintained that Count Bernadotte’s mediation was working 
against them; the terrorists shot him. This, surely, is at last an 
occasion on which pious expressions of regret will not be considered 
adequate absolution for murder. : 

Count Bernadotte was a great as well as a good man, as reasonable 
as he was humane. He has left as his testament a long report to 
the United Nations on his stewardship in Palestine which contains 
recommendations for future action. It must earnestly be hoped that 
the circumstances in which the report is published will spur the 
Assembly in Paris to act on it, for its arguments are sound and its 


conclusions sensible, A good start towards action has been made by 
the prompt support which has been given to the report by the British 
and American Foreign Ministers, who thus most fortunately find 
themselves reunited on Palestine. There can be little dispute about 
the main points of Count Bernadotte’s thesis ; the Jewish State in 
Palestine exists, the partition boundaries suggested in November no 
longer have any real meaning, but any new boundaries which are 
drawn up should be backed by an international guarantee, and 
Jerusalem should be accorded special and separate treatment. These 
are among what Count Bernadotte considered workable bases for 
a settlement. This is not the same as saying that he expected either 
the Jews or the Arabs to accept them, but that he believed that they 
were the terms which the United Nations could force through with 
the minimum resistance from either side, if they chose. Will they 
choose to do so? The semi-truce has survived the mediator’s 
assassination only because the opening of the Assembly was so close 
at hand. If the Assembly misses the chance which the Count’s 
brief has given it, Palestine will lapse into worse chaos than ever, 
and the terrorists will have won. 


The Third General Assembly 

The opening days of the Third General Assembly, which promises 
to be not only protracted but in many ways critical for the future of 
U.N.O. itself, threw little light on the course of subsequent dis- 
cussions except so far as conclusions may be drawn from the vigorous 
opposition of Mr. Vishinsky to the inclusion of item after item in 
the Assembly’s long agenda. That he would object to the discussion 
of the working of the veto in the Security Council and to such minor 
items as the detention of the Soviet wives was inevitable, but he 
was on stronger ground, though the vote in the steering committee 
went against him, when he protested against a proposal that the vote 
of any seven members of the Security Council should be sufficient to 
secure the admission of new members to the United Nations. The 
Charter makes it perfectly plain that the support of all five permanent 
members is required, which means that Russia can continue to veto 
the application of any candidate, as she has so frequently done 
already. This is an impossible situation, but no clear way out of the 
deadlock is visible. It is a good thing that in spite of the Russian 
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delegate the decision was taken to discuss the matter in the Assembly, 
but the Assembly itself has no power in the matter, and it is hard to 
see what action can be taken in the face of Russian opposition. It 
was unfortunate that in the election of chairmen of the six main 
committees no representative of an Eastern European State was 
chosen. In spite of political differences the recognised principle of 
geographical distribution should be maintained. The election of 
Dr. Evatt, of Australia, as President of the Aseembly, also was by 
no means popular in Soviet circles. The necessary routine work 
being completed the Assembly now settles down to what may be 
very serious business. 


Commons and Lords 


The debates on the Second and Third Readings of the Parliament 
Bill this week have consisted for the most part in raking over dead 
embers, though a certain amount of controversial heat was extracted 
from them. Mr. Morrison in re-presenting to the House of Commons 
& measure which has already been rejected once by the House of 
Lords, and must be passed twice more in the Commons before it 
can be driven into law over their Lordships’ heads, spent almost 
as much time in insisting on &< total absence of association between 
the measure before the House and a hypothetical Bill for the 
nationalisation of iron and steel as he did in claiming merit for the 
Parliament Bill itself. Virtually every other speaker on the Govern- 
ment side repeated with the precision of a well-trained parrot the 
assertion that a Labour Government could not be left in the fourth 
session of a Parliament at the mercy of an overwhelmingly Con- 
servative majority in the House of Lords, a protestation which 
ignored completely the two facts that the House of Lords has since 
1045 showed itself astonishingly compliant in passing measures 
which it found thoroughly distasteful, and that at the conference 
of party leaders in the spring of this year complete agreement was 
reached, most remarkably, on a reformed constitution of the House 
of Lords, in which no party could be assured of a permanent 
majority. Unfortunately the agreement proved abortive because it 
was linked with the question of how long the Lords might hold up 
a Bill sent up from the other Chamber. On that the difference 
was as narrow as between nine months from the first Third Reading 
n the Commons and twelve months, and it is matter for deep regret 
that the possibility of still bridging this narrow gulf figured so 
meagrely in this week’s debates. The gravity of the international 
situation is surely sufficient reason for the exertion by both sides 
of the utmost endeavours to achieve by agreement a settlement that 
would convert a bitter controversy into a great constructive achieve- 
ment. The Parliament Bill is now through the House of Commons, 
and will no doubt be rejected by the House of Lords, a second time. 
Before its third presentation in the Commons in the autumn there 
s still time for statesmanship to triumph over partisanship. 


Spain and Western Europe 


The passage in the speech of Dr. Bramuglia, the Acting President 
f the United Nations Assembly, on Tuesday, urging obliquely the 
admission of Spain to the United Nations, was abundantly justified. 
It will have no effect, for any of the permanent members of the 
Security Council can veto the election of a candidate for member- 
ship of the organisation, and there is no doubt whatever what 
Russia’s action would be in this case. But one course is possible 
and most desirable, the repeal of the resolution binding members 
of U.N.O. to withdraw their Ambassadors from Madrid. This 
pontifical censure on Spain for maintaining a totalitarian form of 
government not substantially different from those prevailing in 
Portugal (where it enjoys a large measure of public acquiescence) 
and al] the countries of Eastern Europe has no kind of justification. 
So far as the British Government is concerned, to maintain full 
diplomatic relations with Poland and Rumania and Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia, to say nothing of Russia, and withhold them sancti- 
moniously in the case of Spain, is to manifest a partisan discrimination 
which can only be explained by the Government’s deference to a 
section of its own supporters. There are larger considerations to 


reflect on. 


European co-operation, particularly Western European 
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co-operation, was never more necessary, on defence grounds as wel] 
as economic grounds, than it is today. For that reason alone this 
provocative boycott of Spain jis the grossest folly. It is folly, more. 
over, which is demonstrably failing of its alleged purpose. The 
Franco régime is stronger, not weaker, than when the United Nations 
Assembly passed its unwise resolution. 
Spaniards may dislike Franco, but they dislike much more the idea 
of outsiders interfering with their internal affairs. If the Foreign 
Ministers of Western Europe would realise that and act on it the 
West would be in a better position to cope with whatever fresh 
difficulties Eastern Europe may be preparing for it. 


No Light in France 


Caught in a cross-fire from the Communists, who say that the 
shooting affray in Grenoble last Sunday followed a veiled threat 
by him of unconstitutional action, and from the Assembly, which 
says that the shots were fired by his followers, General de Gaulle 
may be thinking nostalgically of the days when he was not the 
head of a political party and when he waited in sardonic silence 
for the existing parties to cut their own throats. Today the suicidal 
tendencies in the behaviour of French politicians could hardly be 
more marked. No sooner had M. Queuille secured the passage of his 
Bill to balance the budget—which he did with admirable despatch— 
than he was engaged in a struggle with his own Minister of Labour 
over the size of the wage increases which must in any case destroy 
the effect of the Government’s fiscal measures. Possibly the budget 
changes may stand. If they do not, then the release of 130,000 million 
francs acquired by the sale of American goods provided under 
Marshall Aid will be automatically stopped, since release is con- 
ditional on the balancing of the budget. But the chances that an 
inflationary rise in incomes will be prevented are small. The com- 
plaints of the middle classes, who consider themselves unfairly 
penalised by the new taxes, and the sporadic strikes by both Com- 
munist and non-Communist unions will probably be enough to 


.prevent any financial reform. In the meantime the parties show signs 


of lashing themselves into a fury over the question of the postpone- 
ment of the October cantonal elections. The present position is 
that the postponement has been agreed upon by thé Assembly, is 
thought necessary by M. Queuille himself, and is insisted upon by 
the Socialists for the simple and disgraceful reason that they stand 
to lose seats if voting takes place in October. But most of the other 
parties would like the elections to be held. General de Gaulle thinks 
that if they are not held political collapse will follow, and the Com- 
munists, who no doubt hope to profit by election-time disturbances, 
are likely to come down against postponement. It is impossible te 
pluck the truth from such an olla podrida of political opportunism, 
but it at least seems unreasonable to postpone elections simply to 
preserve the French Socialist party, whose recent record qualifies 
it only for dispersal. 


The Fate of Hyderabad 


With the minimum of glory to her arms and considerable dis- 
credit to her rulers, India, using pretexts and methods which would 
have appealed more strongly to Hitler than to Gandhi, has occupied 
Hyderabad. The State forces put up only weak and ill-organised 
opposition, and in the atmosphere of anti-climax which always 
attends a walk-over the threat of widespread communal disturbances 
throughout Southern India remains, providentially, in abeyance: 
though the proclamation by the Governor-General of a state of 
emergency throughout India when Hyderabad was invaded shows 
that this dangerous sequel to a wanton resort to violeace was no 
remote contingency. The fact that 2a crime has not precipitated 
a catastrophe, though it is a fact to be devoutly thankful for, does 
not however lessen the crime’s heinousness; and the strictures 
delivered on Tuesday by the High Commissioner for India against 
the attitude taken with virtual unanimity by the British Press 
towards his country’s aggression were singularly inept. India’s 
action has been condemned by world opinion, and it is no good 
pretending that it has not or that it did not deserve to be ; though 
nothing very much can now come of Hyderabad’s appeal to U.N.O, 
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it is still on the agenda of the Security Council. In the State itself, 
meanwhile, Indian troops are reported to be mopping up the 
Razakars, but the situation generally is quiet. The best that India 
can now do by way of partial atonement is to ensure that the 
plebiscite and other arrangements for the setting up of constitu- 
tional government are carried out fairly and efficiently. Her conduct 
so far inspires little confidence in her will and ability to do this. 


The Tragedy of Burma 


Nothing seems capable of stopping the rot in Burma. Her first 
Foreign Minister, U Tin Tut, who narrowly escaped assassination 
a year ago, died on Sunday after a hand-grenade had been thrown 
at his car in the heart of Rangoon ; and this act of violence, com- 
mitted in the neighbourhood of the Secretariat buildings, is sympto- 
matic of the near-anarchy which prevails throughout the land. The 
Karen separatists, working by comparatively orderly methods 
towards a legitimate ideal, are steadily encroaching on the Govern- 
ment’s authority in the territories where they have always wished 
to assert their independence ; and elsewhere the Communist-inspired 
insurgents are scoring gains whose cumulative effect cannot be 
ignored. The economic and administrative machinery of the State 
is grinding slowly to a standstill where it has not broken down 
already ; and there can be discerned no single factor—no plan, no 
personality, no change of heart among political adversaries—capable 
of averting or even mitigating the doom now overtaking a once 
prosperous and in the main peaceable community. There has been 
nothing particularly spectacular about the decline of Burma, if we 
except the rate at which, in the short time since she achieved 
independence, she has killed off the men who were trying to govern 
her; she has gone steadily aad unobstrusively downhill to a point 
where complete chaos is only just round the corner. If the country 
becomes, as it shows signs of doing, a No Man’s Land, a cockpit 
for desultory and indecisive civil wars with no central authority 
strong enough even to patch up the effects of their ravages, South 
East Asia and the world will be confronted with an insoluble 
problem. 


Cripps in Canada 

The economic tensions, such as they are, between Britain and 
Canada today are essentially of the kind which can be resolved by 
a clear-headed advocate. And Sir Stafford Cripps, beside being 
about the best advocate in the world, has a cast-iron brief which 
he can support with a remarkable grasp of economic complexities 
acquired in the hardest school of experience. At the moment the chief 
Canadian misgiving is that, having committed herself very deeply, 
by credits and by long-term price agreements, to the chance of 
British recovery, she may find that, if and when that recovery is 
complete, her British suppliers are unable to provide either reason- 
ably priced goods, or dollars or convertible sterling in return for 
the heavy surplus of Canadian goods exported to Britain between 
the end of the war and 1952 when E.R.P. ends. Sir Stafford Cripps 
should be able to remove most of these misgivings. He knows as 
much an anybody about the exporting prospects of British industry, 
and his latest report to Parliament showed progress towards economic 
health. On the question of dollars acquired by Britain through 
exports to the United States—the traditional British means of pay- 
ment for Canadian imports under the old triangular trading arrange- 
ments—assurances are required from the United States as well as 
from Britain, but again Sir Stafford will be able to report an im- 
proving situation. Convertible sterling is still a long way off, but 
since Canada would undoubtedly be glad to be able to spend the 
sterling she acquires on purchases outside the United Kingdom there 
is little doubt that, backed by a steady improvement in non-dollar 
trade, the British Chancellor will try hard to give useful assurances. 
Finally it is as well to remember that we do not go to Ottawa as 
beggars. To the extent that British imports from Canada in recent 
years have been based on an unduly charitable Canadian assessment 
of British recovery prospects they have had no permanent basis. 
To the extent that they are based on a realistic grasp of the benefits 
to Canada, as well as to Britain, of the closest possible understanding 
they will be firmly founded. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


“ HE Play’s the Thing ” from the point of view of this column, 

which is concerned not to advocate or to attack any policy, 
but to comment on Parliament’s debates as works of art, and each of 
the three great debates of this last week has, as a work of art, been 
spoiled by an extraneous accident. First, we had the Opposition 
amendment to the King’s Speech—virtually a debate on the economic 
state of the nation, though punctuated, as is the way of debates on 
the Gracious Speech, by a variety of wandering observations on 
Hyderabad, the state of the Liverpool City Council, and other such 
topics. That debate, as a debate, was spoiled by Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
statement. I mention this, I need hardly say, in no criticism of 
Sir Stafford. But an immensely detailed, immensely important 
Statistical statement at its beginning does inevitably rob a debate of 
most of its fun. Later speakers cannot criticise such a statement 
impromptu, and yet there is little valuable that one can say until it 
has been absorbed. It was Sir Stafford’s day of greatest triumph. 
He received a deserved ovation when he sat down, but for a debate 
we need not only ovation but understanding. After Sir Stafford, the 
next greatest triumph of those two days undoubtedly went to 
Mr. Shepherd, the young Conservative member for Bucklow, who 
had his great chance when called upon to open the debate on Friday 
and took it in full measure. 

* © * * 

The House of Lords debate on Monday and Tuesday was spoiled 
by an accident of a different sort. We had heard it all before and 
knew that we were destined to hear it all again. Whatever the other 
merits or demerits of the Parliament Act of 1911, it is certainly an 
Act for making the House of Commons duller, and whatever the 
merits or demerits of the Government’s new proposals, the most die- 
hard of Tories cannot help feeling a little touch of personal gratitude 
for a measure which reprieves us from saying the same thing all over 
again three times and let us off by saying it only twice. Yet, though 
other Members may have wondered what more there was to be said, 
this was certainly not the difficulry by which Mr. Quintin Hogg was 
afflicted, nor did the waters seem in danger of running dry during 
the delightful interlude arranged for us by Mr. Speaker, in recol- 
lection of the Mikado, when his eye was fortunate to catch in suc- 
cession Lady Tweedsmuir, Lady Megan Lloyd George and Miss 
Jennie Lee. It would also take something much more formidable 
than the veto of the House of Lords to stop Mr. Nigel Birch from 
talking, and Tuesday evening was rounded off—for Mr. Chuter Ede, 
who followed him can hardly be accused of rounding off—by an 
attack of extraordinary vigour from the Member for Flint. “ States- 
men and beauties are very rarely sensible of the gradations of their 
decay,” he told us from Lord Chesterfield, and denounced the Lord 
President of the Council as a “suburban Machiavelli.” 

* * *x * 


There are few more attractive features in this Parliament than 
Mr. Chuter Ede’s penchant for historical reminiscence. But why 
did he say, “ Only once since 1688 has the Tory Party been without 
a majority in the House of Lords”? It has no bearing on this con- 
troversy, but throughout the whole eighteenth century the Whigs 
were in an overwhelming majority over the Tories in the House of 
Lords. Most people today, when they say “Tory,” really mean “Whig.” 


* * * * 


Wednesday’s debate was spoiled by Mr. Bevin. It was spoiled by 
Mr. Bevin for two reasons. First, he was not prepared for large and 
proper reasons to make a definite statement about our talks with 
Russia. That reticence must be respected, but it spoiled the debate. 
Second, Mr. Bevin must be the dullest speaker in Europe. He seems 
in the tired weariness of disappointment to have lost even enough 
interest in his own speeches to read them properly. For the 
first time he was not cheered even by his opponents. The conse- 
quence of Mr. Bevin’s speech was that Mr. Butler and later speakers 
had to make their bricks a little without straw, and another foreign 
affairs debate petered itself out to its indeterminate end with a House 
uncertain what was happening and yet not willing to take the respon- 
sibility for pressing the Foreign Secretary for information that he 
was not prepared to give. C. H. 
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ISAPPOINTING as was the Foreign Secretary’s inability to 
satisfy the expectations which his return from Paris to the 
House of Commons on Wednesday had raised, his silence on the 
questions of the greatest moment was clearly due to causes which 
he could not control. On such questions he could say: nothing be- 
cause there was nothing yet to say. Out of all the prolonged inter- 
changes, whether with Premier Stalin or M. Molotov, nothing 
has emerged but a prolongation of evasion and uncertainty. Judge- 
ment must in some respects be suspended till the full story of the 
Moscow conversations can be told, and that will not be till the 
last hope of anything coming out of them has been abandoned. 
That point has apparently not been quite reached yet. If, the 
three Western Foreign Ministers have not reached a final decision 
on the next step to take it is not on account of any disagreement 
between them—on that point Mr. Bevin in his speech on Wednes- 
day was emphatic—but because they cannot even now be sure 
what Russia’s real motives and intentions are. To all appearance 
the outcome of the Moscow conversations was a signal act of bad 
faith, agreements reached with M. Stalin in Moscow being cynically 
jettisoned by Marshal Sokolovsky in Berlin, quite plainly on the 
orders of M. Stalin. Attempts on the part of the Western envoys 
in Moscow to get to the bottom of this discrepancy have, 
in the course of the latest interview with M. Molotov, elicited 
only explanations that do not explain and information that does 
not inform. No one can say what the Russians really mean. That, 
no doubt, is precisely what the Russians desire. As what may 
be the last step in the interchanges, therefore, a Note, which is a 
more formal document than has been addressed to M. Molotov 
yet, has been despatched from Paris to Moscow. It seems 
bound either to bring the present negotiations to an end or to 
effect a substantial improvement in the situation. 

Of those two alternatives it is wise to assume the less favour- 
able. If Russia continues her present policy undeviatingly, main- 
taining the blockade of Berlin unrelaxed, fomenting disturbances 
in her sector of the city, and if possible in the other sectors, waging 
a ceaseless propaganda war against the Western Powers, what steps, 
in the face of all that, are the Western Powers to take ? They 
could, of course, in a dangerous attempt to call Russia’s bluff, 
deliver an ultimatum the rejection of which would mean war. That, 
it may be regarded as certain, will not be done. The business of 
our own country and America is to exert every effort to show 
themselves prepared if ever war is forced on them, not by any 
single considered or unconsidered action to precipitate a conflict 
the results of which would literally be beyond human imagination. 
If war comes it must be at Russia’s will, not ours ; and there is 
no ground for believing as yet that even Russia means war. But 
if we are resolved not to move an inch towards war we cannot 
move an inch back from where we stand today. In what he had 
to say on that point Mr. Bevin will carry an undivided country 
with him. At no single point in the developments of the past six 
months have the Allies to admit they were in the wrong. 
Ambiguous in some minor details though the agreement for 
quadripartite administration of Berlin was, the agreement in its 
main provisions was unequivocal, and the Russians deliberately 
broke it, as they had long before broken the Potsdam agreement 
that all Germany should be treated as a single economic unit. The 
economic blockade of Berlin which they instituted as reply to the 
Allies’ introduction of a sound currency in their sectors of the city 
had not even a pretence of plausibility in view of the Allies’ 
repeated, and still valid, offers to accept Russia’s eastern currency 
in all sectors, provided it is under genuine quadripartite control. 

There is only one conclusion, that the Russians are still deter- 
mined to drive the Western Powers from Berlin. That desire is 
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intelligible. Berlin is embedded deep in the Russian Zone, and 
the presence of the other three Powers there is an anomaly. But 
it is an anomaly for which there is a perfectly good reason. Berlin, 
as the political and administrative capital of Germany, stood at 
the end of the war in a quite different position from any other 
German city. It was the natural centre for Allied administration, 
the natural point of contact between the four occupying Powers, 
whose steady co-operation was at that time taken for granted, 
For all that has happened to transform that situation Russia, and 
Russia alone, is responsible. Now the Western Powers cannot 
move. It is not merely a question of prestige, though that is a 
matter of much consequence throughout Western Germany, and 
indeed outside Germany. It is a question of standing by two and 
a half million Germans in the western sectors of Berlin, who have 
loyally accepted the hardships Russian inhumanity has inflicted 
on them through the blockade, and whose lives and property would 
be at the mercy of secret police and Communist thugs if the Allies 
confessed themselves beaten and retired. That is the one thing 
that cannot happen, and it is increasingly certain that it will not 
happen. Already the air-lift has completely upset Russian calcula- 
tions. In calling into play the weapon of starvation they clearly 
took it for granted that, if supplies from the west were stopped, 
within a period of days or weeks life in the western sectors of 
Berlin would become impossible and a capitulation be the only 
course open. Nothing of the kind has happened. Nothing of the 
kind is likely to happen. Everything Mr. Bevin had to say of the 
air-lift, most of all his report that after the most conservative 
computations the Allied authorities were confident that they could 
carry on through the winter, was encouraging. More machines 
and larger machines, about 60 per cent. American, about 40 per 
cent. British (the absence of French participation is regrettable) 
are becoming available and a third large aerodrome is being built. 
Everything here depends on the morale of the Germans, on whom 
at the best the blockade must impose grave hardships. So far 
there are no signs of its breaking. 

But as long as the Russians maintain their present policy, still 
more if anger at the success of the air-lift impels them to some 
kind of interference with it, the situation must remain critical. 
Since the Allies cannot enforce an agreement which Russia refuses 
they must be prepared for any eventuality. That involves inevit- 
ably fresh sacrifices on the part of nations, especially France and 
Britain, that are satiated with sacrifice and thinking only of peace 
and recovery. But unpreparedness not only invites attack, but 
ensures defeat. The first essential is, by the closest co-operation 
possible, to make the most of the resources the nations most con- 
cerned command between them. That was the purpose of the 
Brussels Treaty, and considerable progress, but quite certainly 
not sufficient progress, has been made under it. In some form, 
moreover, as Mr. Butler urged in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, the area of the Brussels Treaty must be extended. 
Nations like Italy and Portugal should if possible be brought into 
it, and unless sheer bigotry blinds Allied statesmen to the vital 
strategic importance of Spain, her incorporation in a Western 
European defence system should be a prime objective. All this, 
of course, would be virtually useless unless the fullest support of 
the United States and Canada could be counted on. There is no 
doubt that in the last resort it can, and that if Russia did in a 
moment of madness precipitate a European war America would 
this time be in it from the first day, not, as in earlier wars, in the 
third year. That is a fact of enormous importance, but against 
any possible aggression plans must be worked out in full detail in 
good time. There is some reason to doubt whether that is being 
done fast enough, but it is satisfactory that Mr. Marshall and 
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Mr. Mackenzie King are at this moment in Paris in touch with 
Mr. Bevin and M. Schuman. 

The one effective answer to Russia is union and strength in 
Western Europe, with the full support of the North American 
Powers guaranteed. We are on the way to that, if not far enough 
on the way. There are serious handicaps to contend with. One 
is the political and military weakness of France, another America’s 














preoccupation (which is not as deep as it seems, and will be over 
in six weeks) with her Presidential election. But thanks to Marshall 
Aid, not only is the economic situation of Western Europe better 
than it was, and far better than it might have become, but economic 
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co-operation on a new scale is being practised. Great Britain, 
Belgium and Western Germany (as result of recent currency 
reform) are probably the countries where improvement is most 
marked, but everywhere the outlook is more favourable than was 
feared. War, of course, would change all that, but meanwhile 
strength is being built up against war. The next move of the 
Foreign Ministers must soon be decided. It may take the form of 
the mobilisation of world opinion through the United Nations. 
Whatever it may be, its two keynotes will be endeavour for agree- 
ment and resistance to aggression. If Russia can be made to under- 
stand that, the situation will be saved. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE question of memorials to Prime Ministers is perplexing. 

What form should they take, and how long should elapse before 
they are contemplated ? In the past we have moved cautiously in 
such matters. There are statues of several past Prime Ministers, 
including Lord Beaconsfield, in Parliament Square, and one of 
Mr. Gladstone in the Strand. No later Prime Minister, so far as I 
can remember, has been thus publicly honoured. The question was 
revived by steps Frances, Countess Lloyd George (who as Miss 
Frances Stevenson was Mr. Lloyd George’s secretary for many years) 
took some months ago in the matter of a memorial to the great Prime 
Minister of the second half of the First World War. A rather difficult 
situation was created, for none of Mr. Lloyd George’s children, the 
present Earl, Major Gwilym Lloyd George, Lady Carey Evans 
and Lady Megan Lloyd George, were consulted and various political 
leaders whose support was sought did not identify themselves with the 
project The proposal, however, has not been dropped, and an agri- 
cultural college at Llanystumdwy is now being aimed at. Whatever 
the merits of that, it is plain that it cannot rank as a national tribute 
to Mr. Lloyd George, which must take a different form and command 
the support of all classes of the community, particularly politicians. 
If I am right in thinking that there has been no national memorial 
to any Prime Minister who has died within the last fifty years 
(the statue of Mr. Lloyd George at Carnarvon is hardly national in 
character), there would be something to be said for appointing a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons to consider whether any 
general principle could be adopted as a rough guide. So far as statues 
at Westminster itself are concerned, it is a firm rule that no such 
memorial can be considered till at least ten years after death. 

7 * * * 


It is curious how a chance phrase, even a chance word, may affect 


‘ the whole interpretation of a speech. That was so with the Foreign 


Secretary’s statement on the Berlin situation in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday. He used the phrase “I am not saying 
we are committed to war and all the other things that might ensue— 
we have not reached that stage yet.” The final word riveted the 
attention of his hearers, and received the most ominous interpreta- 
tion. Actually all the last seven words were pretty certainly a sudden 
improvisation, and not part of the manuscript Mr. Bevin was reading 
from. In any case I have the best of authority for saying that he 
was unconscious of having used the word “ yet,” and meant only 
to say, and to emphasise, “we have not reached that stage.” 
* * * * 


If the deeds and aims of the United Nations fail to get known 
throughout the world it will not be the fault of people who believe 
both in those sims and in the power of the printed word. The 
League of Nations had not, so far as I know, any unofficial publica- 
tion devoted solely to its activities. The United Nations now, as 
its third General Assembly meets, has three. A United Nations 
World has been going in the United States since February of last 
year. A few months later a similar magazine, Varlds Horisont, 
appeared in Scandinavia. And this month, though dated next, we 
have another United Nations World starting in Great Britain, with 
articles by the Foreign Secretary and Mr. Philip Noel-Baker, 
Bertrand Russell and others, an attractive cover and a general air 
of having come to stay. It costs 1s. 6d. If enough people will buy 





it monthly it certainly will stay, and form one link in a chain of 
similar organs, which it is hoped will soon reach round the world. 
* * * * 


The Minister of Health has not taken up the challenge presented 
to him by Captain Ernest Marples, M.P., in the matter of the accuracy 
of a statement by the Minister on Housing. The question is of some 
importance, and I have looked up the relevant references for myself. 
Here they are: 

Mr. Bevan: “ We have built in the first two and a-half years 
at the end of this war more houses than were built in ten years 
at the end of the 1914-1918 war—and that in addition to repair- 
ing all the war damage.”—Hansard for December 18th, 1947. 

Mr. Bevan: “The following are the figures from January, 
1919, to September, 1939”: [amounting for the nine years and 
nine months to September, 1928, to 1,192,720] 

Houses, including temporary houses completed between April, 
1945 and December, 1947—336,771.—Monthly Digest of 
Statistics, January, 1948. 

My figures do not precisely tally with Captain Marples’, but the 
result is substantially the same. Not being mathematically-minded, I 
find myself foundered. I wish Mr. Bevan would help. 


* * * * 


Mr. Shinwell’s statement that he had ordered the replacement of 
the officers responsible for the military exercises at Aldershot a few 
weeks ago, in which two cadets died of sunstroke after route marches 
indicates, I have little doubt, that he has given close personal atten- 
tion to this matter. I should have expected that he would, for no 
member of the Cabinet is more conscientious in the discharge of his 
duties than the Secretary of War. At the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
various circumstances were against him, and it was in that period 
that his fatal facility for letting his tongue run away with him on 
public platforms was most disastrous. At the War Office he is gain- 
ing a high reputation for hard work and grasp of complex problems. 
An M.P. with long and wide experience (not a Labour man) said this 
week that Shinwell was one of the two men of Ministerial rank whose 
word he would never doubt. I think the numerical restriction is a 
little harsh. The judgement is of some interest, none the less. 

* * * * 


The Daily Herald on Tuesday devoted 17 inches to a report of the 
debate on the Second Reading of the Parliament Bill. Of these, nine 
lines—one inch—were devoted to speeches against the Bill, or, to be 
strictly accurate, to one speech, that of Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, who 
led for the Opposition. 

. * * * 

No wise diplomatist will antagonise the Press. Mr. Krishna 
Menon, the High Commissioner for India, has come back from that 
Dominion to summon a Press conference and inform his hearers that 
the majority of the British Press reporters in India and Pakistan had 
been very poor reporters. The Times, the B.B.C. and a variety of 
other papers had the misfortune to incur his censure. Two observa- 
tions suggest themselves regarding this. One is that regarding Indian 
affairs British reporters and commentators are more likely to take an 
impartial view than Mr. Krishna Menon. The other is that if ever 
Mr. Krishna Menon in future desires the assistance of the Press the 
response may be a little less than enthusiastic. JANUS. 
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Ministers as They Are 


I.—ANEURIN BEVAN 


By FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


In his book “ The Triple Challenge,” published last week, Mr. 
Francis Williams, till lately Adviser in Public Relations to the 
Prime Minister, included four brilliant character sketches of Mr. 
Attlee, Mr. Bevin, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Morrison. He is 
supplementing these with characterisations of certain other 
Ministers in the columns of “ The Spectator.” He deals this week 
with the Minister of Health, next week with the Home Secretary. 





T the age of fifty, which is still, by Front Bench standards, 

comparatively youthful, Aneurin Bevan is the most contro- 
versial figure in the Labour Party. It is a position he much enjoys. 
Not for him are the pleasures of the back room, the glow that comes 
from the tactful handling of diverse groups, the satisfaction of merit 
recognised even by one’s opponents. He has no desire to mellow 
into an elder statesman. He breathes freest when the air is heavy 
with the dust of political controversy. His public reputation casts 
him for the réle of a potential leader of the Left who will, if and 
when his times comes, lead a campaign against the hordes of 
capitalism with a ferocious vigour undreamed of by his present 
pelitical seniors. He kas no complaint to make against his public 
reputation. And yet—and yet men are not so easily compartmented. 
Not even politicians are all of one piece. The public reputation is 
there. It has truth in it. But only a part of the truth. Not so 
much, I think, as his enemies or even some of his friends believe. 
Perhaps not even so much as he himself sometimes pretends to 
believe. 


Aneurin Bevan is the son of a South Wales miner. He went down 
the pit himself when he was thirteen, and before he was nineteen 
was chairman of a miners’ lodge—the largest in South Wales. His 
comrades thought so much of him that they clubbed together to 
send him to the Central Labour College to learn economics and 
political history and the business of trades union negotiation. He 
was a miners’ disputes agent through all the black years in the 
mining valleys that followed the last war, the years of depression, 
of mass unemployment, of the lock-out and the General Strike. He 
knew what it was to be out of work in an area where if the mines 
were closed there was no shadow of a hope of alternative employ- 
ment ; he knew what it was to have to depend for his food and 
lodging on his sister’s earnings, because no man of the family 
could find work, to be advised bluntly that the only hope for him 
was to emigrate. Those were years that made deep scars over all 
South Wales and left behind them a legacy of distrust and bitter- 
ness that the mining community is only now beginning to shake off. 
They made a permanent impress on Bevan’s political outlook. 

Wheu, therefore, in his election address in 1945 he asked the 
question “ What is this election about ?” and answered “It is a 
struggle for power in Britain. It is a struggle between Big Business 
and the People .. . I am a Labour Man. I am against Big 
Business,” he was not simply indulging in electioneering rhetoric, 
tempting though it is for those born in more comfortable places and 
easier circumstances to believe that he was. He was expressing 
the political struggle in the terms he had come to believe during 
those formative years of hardship and depression in an industry and 
an area which, by and large, has had a more bitter experience of 
the operations of modern industrialism than any in the country. 
One may regard it as an over-simplified view of the issues of British 
politics. But it is an honestly held one, born of hard personal 
experience. It has been modified somewhat, perhaps by time and by 
office, but it remains a constant thread in the texture of Bevan’s 
political outlook. An important thread, not the whole cloth. 


Yet it would be wrong to think of Bevan as a man chock full 
of political bitterness. He has his moments of passionate contempt 


for his opponents, such moments for example as produced his 
notorious vermin speech, but he has none of the cold bitterness of 
He is too expansive and exuberant a character for 


the fanatic. 
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that—above all he has too much of the dramatic verbalising talent 
of the Celt. Bitterness comes from brooding. There was never q 
man given less to brooding than Aneurin Bevan. Moreover, those 
formative years in South Wales were not, as they might have been 
exclusively years of frustration. On the contrary, they were years 
of personal discovery and individual achievement. He began to 
learn the business of politics, as so many other Labour and trades 
union men have done, in the excellent school of local affairs, at first 
as an Urban District Councillor and then on the Monmouth County 
Council. And in that school he acquired what is now comple. 
mentary to his verbal exuberance and gives his political character a 
strength and stability it would not otherwise possess—a gift for 
constructive organisation and administration, and an understanding 
of the fact that social changes are not produced simply by brilliant 
sallies on the platform or Party victories in debate, but by hard 
slogging work at all sorts of practical details. 

That was a lesson that he needed to learn, but that for a time he 
seemed to forget when he first moved on to the national Stage as 
M.P. for Ebbw Vale in 1929. He came to Parliament with a formid- 
able array of talents—dangerously formidable, so that there seemed 
at times a possibility that he would fall into that trap which besets 
all politicians who have a quick mind and an adroit sense of tactics 
and whose verbal facility is developed to the extent that his is— 
the trap of believing that it is unnecessary to submit oneself to the 
hard labour of thought. Nor was he an easy team-mate. He was 
pugnacious, egotistical, a young man in a hurry. “Our leaders are 
no longer agitators; they are courtiers” he declaimed, attacking 
trades union leaders who came to terms with employers’ organisa- 
tion. For a time he appeared to conceive of the whole duty of a 
Socialist politician to be in agitation—perhaps because he was aware 
of his own abilities in that direction. 

Over the issue of a United Front with the Communists he 
quarrelled with his Party and was expelled. But he did not remain 
long outside. After a few months he was advised by the Execu- 
tive of the Miners’ Federation that he should accept conditions laid 
down by the Labour Party Executive and seek re-admittance. Those 
few months were, however, of great importance. They gave him one 
piece of knowledge which is essential to a man with an ambition 
to lead the Socialist movement—a knowledge of the formidable 
loyalty of the rank-and-file and particularly, the trades union rank- 
and-file, to the organisation they have created—a loyalty that far 
transcends that to any individual leader however popular and how- 
ever brilliant. 

It was, I think, the only time I have ever seen Nye Bevan look 
uncertain of himself, the only time I have ever known him ill at 
ease and rather unhappily on the defensive. He was absorbing 
the hard lesson that not all his talents, not all his hold over 
mass audiences, not all his brilliance in debate and his political 
adroitness, could stand against the immense coalescing force of the 
rank-and-file of the Labour movement in face of what appeared to 
them to be a threat to Party unity. I do not think he has forgotten 
that lesson. And, because of it, although I think he will remain 
on the Left within the Party, I do not see hifn ever making the mistake 
of trying to become the leader of a break-away movement outside 
it—a réle for which he is sometimes cast by political prophets both 
of the Right and the Left. His ambitions are large, but they do not 
include political martyrdom. 

Bevan has now had three years as a Cabinet Minister. In that 
period he has re-learned what Local Government originally taught 
him—the necessity for team work, the advantage of co-operation, 
even, as in the final stages of the National Health Service, the value 
of conciliation. He is a very different man in committee from three 
years ago. He still enjoys launching upon a glowing sea of language, 
but he no longer thinks as he once semed to do that a brilliant 
phrase is enough—the phrases are still there but he now makes sure 
he has the facts to support them. More important, the facts are no 
longer simply those of a debater, but of an administrator concerned 
to obtain agreement on a practical programme. He remains what 
nature and circumstance have made him, a great agitator. But he is 
an agitator with his feet on the ground. As a result he has become 
a much more solid political personality than some of his more 
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flamboyant public utterances would suggest. The flamboyance is 
there. It is not likely to diminish. Bevan is well aware of the Party 
advantages of a reputation for being to the Left of most of his 
colleagues at a time when economic circumstances are bound to 
prove frustrating to some of the rosier expectations of the rank-and- 
fle. Moreover he has a Ceitic taste for verbal exaggeration which 
he finds it almost impossible to control. He has an artist’s pleasure 
in words. To suppress a vivid phrase when it springs to his lips 
is a physical impossibility to him. And because he is always ready 











to forgive, indeed to enjoy, an insult if it is well turned he is 
constantly surprised to find that others take words more seriously 
than he does himself. He has immense vitality, great personal charm, 
a tremendous enjoyment of the political life, a gusty infectious 
humour that makes him the best of company, complete confidence in 
himself, large ambition and very considerable courage. These, with 
his abilities in debate and his quite substantial qualities as an 
administrator, add up to a formidable political total. 

It is dangerous to prophesy in politics, but I do not, in the light 
of them, find his own belief that he will one day be Prime Minister 
altogether improbable. And if and when that day comes it will cause 
me no surprise, either, to find a new Rupert of the Left arising 
to denounce him for choosing to do what is possible and practical 
instead of fighting dashing cavalry engagements against every enemy 
in sight. 


HOW TO TREAT FRANCO 


By A TRAVELLER IN SPAIN 


N observer outside Spain today might well be puzzled by the 
A way in which Franco’s régime, while publicly execrated, is 
privately condoned by the Western Powers. Contact with Spaniards 
of all classes inside Spain reinforces the view that this policy has no 
logical justification. Spain’s present unique position in international 
politics has, of course, no simple cause, but is rooted deeply in the 
history of the last twelve years. The Spanish Civil War marked the 
end, and the peak, of international Left-wing idealism in our era, and 
in spite of all that has happened since the emotions it aroused are 
still active. 

Throughout the Civil War international Liberals, Socialists and 
Communists were united in their passionate Opposition to the 
insurrection, drawing relief in their support of the Spanish Republic 
from their frustration before the advances elsewhere of Fascism 
and Nazism. Inside Spain this unity was not so evident. Russia 
demanded many sacrifices as price of her support, and finally ceased 
effective aid when she withdrew from co-operation with the demo- 
cracies after Munich. Little of this, however, was generally known, 
and the Spanish Civil War has remained for many a clean issue 
of right and wrong. With the war long past, and the strange mixture 
of philosophers and bigots that led the Republic dispersed and at 
odds, only one point of concentration for this deep emotion remains, 
Franco. During the early days of the Civil War an accident raised 
him from obscurity to leadership and international notoriety, and 
good luck and unexpected good judgement have kept him to the 
front ever since. 

During the World War Franco’s debt of honour to Italy and Ger- 
many naturally inclined him to their side, and in Germany’s brilliant 
summer of 1940 he offered intervention, at the price of large con- 
North Africa. Hitler jibbed at the terms, and in the 
f delay that followed Spain thought better of her precipi- 
Franco resisted with success all later attempts to draw him 





into the war, but his 1940 offer has not been forgotten, nor has the 
ridiculous Blue Division, which, if of small help to Germany, did 
not endear Spain to the Allies. At the end of the World War Spain 
did not seem too difficult a problem to England and America. Franco 
could not stay, since he was generally hated, by the Left for his 
part is Own war and by all for his part in ours. At the same 
time there must be no violence, or the Communists might gain 
power. Discreet pressure and intrigue would replace him by an 


enlightened monarchy, or, better, by a high-souled Liberal Govern- 
ment like that of the old Republic. The men who believed that 
Anglo-American cunning, rather than common sense, had kept Franco 
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out of the war, now thought that this same cunning would remove 
him from office. Unfortunately they were wrong. Four years of 
tight bargaining with the Germans had made Franco adept at this 
type of bluff, and we got nowhere. Anglo-Americans, Spanish 
Monarchists and Spanish Republicans in exile were all outplayed. 

Since the end of the war the world political situation has been 
changing rapidly. Russia is now an enemy rather than an ally. 
France is at best a weak friend. The strongest and most stable 
Government in Continental Europe that is a certain opponent of 
Russia is Franco’s. Anglo-American policies have not adjusted them- 
selves to this situation very cleverly. Genteel conspiracy has 
hitherto failed to get rid of Franco, and even the most sanguine can 
hardly hope that it will.succeed now. Violence in the present world 
situation is unthinkable, as it could only install our enemies in place 
of our distasteful friends. We have therefore, to placate public 
opinion, fallen back on public abuse of Franco combined with com- 
plete inaction. Economically and politically we offer Spain neither 
effective support nor real opposition. 

Franco is the obstacle that prevents our coming to terms with 
Spain. His name is linked with too many emotions. The lesson 
of the last three years, however, is that Franco is for the time being 
unshakable. In 1945, when we could have used violence we would 
not, and now that we cannot our feeble conspiracies are plainly 
futile. Economic pressure, even if we were to use it, would not be 
enough, particularly with Sr. Perén in the background. If Franco’s 
external enemies are weak his enemies within Spain are in still worse 
case. His régime has never been based on popularity, but always on 
force. The chorus of bitter criticism heard by any casual visitor to 
Spain is therefore of little significance. Moreover, as in the outer 
world many a politician who openly “detests” Franco privately 
supports him, so in Spain most of the voluble café critics would be 
sorry, for reasons of self-interest, to see him go. ; 

He ended the Civil War with three opponents, the Left-wing 
proletariat, defeated in battle, monarchists, and middle-class middle- 
of-the-roaders. Of these only the workers remain irreconcilable, and 
this in spite of a great many concessions and some little success at 
corrupting their natural leaders by absorbing them into the new 
syndicates. The monarchists have been outwitted so thoroughly 
and so often that they are no longer a danger to the régime, but merely 
assist it by providing a plausible alternative in the eyes of the slow- 
change theorists of the outer world. Among the middle-class pro- 
fessional and business people Franco has done best, for he has 
converted them to tacit support of his rule by bribery—the moneyed 
middle-classes in Spain live in pre-war luxury and eat in pre-war 
abundance—and fear, for the hatred of the workers is a very real 
threat not only to privilege but to life. The well-to-do bourgeois 
knows that any change leading to civil strife or to a firm shift of 
power to the Left may mean a sticky end for him and for his family. 

This is the keystone of Spanish politics today. The régime is 
backed, from direct self-interest and to a certain degree genuine 
approval, by Army and Church, and from greed and fear by nearly 
all the middle classes. The Army and police can easily control the 
workers acting alone, and the régime is therefore stable. The present 
political attitude of the democracies to Spain is calculated only to 
maintain this stability. Refusal of economic aid helps to keep the 
Spanish workers underfed and miserable. Refusal of and 
political contact enables the State-controlled Press to picture an 
in which Franco is the only possible protector of 
privilege against confiscation and murder. Franco’s strength lies 
in his position of keeper of the peace. If Spain itself were not 
violently divided his expensive and corrupt Government would have 
to reform or go under. 

There is much that the outer world could do to influence Spanish 
politics, provided that too quick results were not expected (nothing 
could be slower than our present policy, which works backwards) 
To begin with, our present emotional attitude to Franco must be 
discarded. Emotions have no useful place applied to individuals in 
diplomacy, and Franco in any realistic assessment has cleaner hands 
than many contemporaries with better reputations. His unforgivable 
fault is that he has had political and diplomatic success, and if he is 
eventually to be got rid of this must be forgiven him. Spain, then, 
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must be admitted into the normal circle of nations, and must be 
entitled to normal courtesies, from Governments if not from indi- 
viduals. This alone will greatly improve the lot of Republicans, 
since public opinion in friendly countries will be considered worth 
wooing. 

Then Spain must be helped economically to the fullest possible 
extent. In this way alone can the bitterness of the workers be eased 
and the worst evils of the black market checked—thus slackening 
social tension at both ends. Much also should and could be done 
to break down Spain’s isolation from the rest of Europe. No iron 
curtain of her own making bars Spain. Visas to foreigners are 
granted with fair ease, and their travel and speech are almost 
uncontrolled. The bitter sense of a private national fate that is 
common to nearly all Spaniards of whatever politics today is the 
most vicious result of the present absurd policy of the democracies, 
and only close contact and friendship can cure it. 


With the standard of living raised, class-hatred eased and world 
community re-established Franco himself might go. At worst he 
would be forced to modify his régime considerably. The democracies 
would have a prosperous and friendly ally, and altruists might take 
pleasure in the knowledge that the whole Spanish people would have 
benefited, both politically and materially, by our actions. Our present 
policy feeds only our own pride and leaves the Spanish people 
hungry. 


STRATFORD IN RETROSPECT 


By JOHN GARRETT 


POEM published last month in a Russian weekly announces 

that Shakespeare’s spiritual home is in Russia, the only country 
where “he is appreciated by all sections of the population. It is 
claimed that “ Shakespeare is suffocated in captivity in Stratford- 
upon-Avon.” Nineteenth century Teutonic scholarship made many 
a clumsy attempt to claim Shakespeare for Germany, but Russia has 
so far been guilty of no such arrogance. Having surpassed in this 
century all other countries in artistic adventure, she has been content 
without racial greed to lavish upon the plays all her genius for pro- 
duction. Professor Morozov’s all too short Shakespeare on the Soviet 
Stage—to which Professor Dover Wilson wrote a gracious intro- 
duction—brilliantly demonstrates what is being attempted for Shake- 
speare in a country where actors and scholars seem to work in closer 
association than here. At a Moscow Shakespeare Festival, where 
there was such enthusiasm that it was obvious that Shakespeare was 
dearer than ever to the Russians, this country contributed an ex- 
hibition of “ Life in Shakespeare’s England.” And yet, despite all 
this, we are now accused of suffocating our greatest genius in his 
birthplace ! 


It is a grim thought that in one sense it might be true. There 
is a tendency nowadays to distrust Shakespeare’s own ability to sus- 
pend disbelief, and so to smother him with fantastication that, while 
the eyes are banquetted, the ears are starved. Mr. Peter Brook’s 
sensational success with Love’s Labour’s Lost seems to have sug- 
gested that some plays cannot speak to modern audiences unless 
the producer so manhandles them that they become very nearly 
unrecognisable. Mr. Michael Benthall’s Taming of the Shrew at 
least taught us the meaning of the word gallimaufry. -The words 
were often inaudible, the natural climaxes of the action went for 
nothing because the eye was distracted by irrelevant business, and 
the whole was vaudeville without taste and high jinks, without 
justification. The fact that the audience was diverted by these 
“inexplicable dumb-shows and noise” is neither here nor there. 
Hamlet’s advice to the players has as fine a relevance to-day as 
when it was written, and “some quantity of barren spectators ” are 
always ready to be set on “to laugh, too, though in the meantime, 
some necessary question of the play be then t be considered.” The 
crime against Shakespeare is that, produced straight, this is a play 
having reasonable entertainment value. My. Quayle’s imaginative 
production of The Winter’s Tale had about it much of quality, but 
it is a very moot point whether the close-knit, dramatically told story 
of the first part is improved by its elaborately Asiatic setting, by the 


bewildering ballet with which the play opened in near darkness, of 
by a range of costumes which, though in most cases apparently un- 
changed over sixteen years, yet suggested a motley conference of 
all the nations. 

The Poel tradition of simple production can be pushed too far 
but it will be a thousand pities if the pendulum swings back to heavy 
and cumbrous scenery which imposes upon the plays pauses during 
which the tension which Shakespeare the poet-dramatist relied upon 
is whittled away. He wrote for a theatre which permitted a swift 
succession of scenes, and thus he secured his telling effects of con. 
trast and of irony. These are jettisoned if audiences have to sit in 
the darkness listening to the phoney reproduction of “ incidental 
dnusic” of doubtful relevance, or if players have to contend with 
noises behind a drop-curtain, while sets are changed. The first act 
of Stratford’s Othello limped and, lumbered along, because of the 
disastrous waits while elaborate scenery was set. The production 
was not even true to its own idiom, for the scene where Desdemona 
sits outwardly listening to Cassio’s diverting tongue, but inwardly 
racked with anxiety as to Othello’s fate upon the tossing seas, 
was played against a calm sky of halcyon blue, and there never 
was a suggestion of “the foaming shore, the chiding billow,” or 
“the wind-shak’d surge.” If the present tendency persists, instead 
of having to listen to Banquo’s description of Macbeth’s castle, we 
shall soon be back in the days of the actor-managers, when-every 
“temple-haunting martlet” was conscientiously painted on a back- 
cloth. Contemporary ears in the theatre are in danger of going out 
of commission, and the cry is to let Shakespeare perform his own 
matchless miracle through the power of the word beautifully and 
clearly spoken. The universities and the schools appear at present to 
be more conscientious custodians of the poetry and production of his 
plays than the commercial theatres. 

Under the inspiring lead of Sir Barry Jackson, Stratford has 
achieved great things in the last three years. Parochialism is dead, 
and great names are being recruited in the service of the Festival 
Theatre. The profits are being spent on the productions. It is 
being remembered that there are no small parts—only smal! actors. 
There is a real chance of building up at the Memorial Theatre a 
healthy tradition of fine theatrical art. There have been some 
unforgettable pieces of acting during this present season—Godfrey 
Tearle’s Othello, Diana Wynyard’s Hermione, Helen and Portia, 
Paul Scofield’s clown in The Winter’s Tale, Ena Burrell’s Emilia 
and Paulina, "Robert Helpmann’s King John and Shylock, and 
Anthony Quayle’s Hector and Claudius. Michael Benthall’s pro- 
duction of The Merchant of Venice was the best within memory. 
The beautiful ballet movement of the figures in the masque and the 
anticipation of Shylock’s appearance from his house, which involved 
that tragic black figure in all the coloured ruderies of gay carnival, 
were brilliantly devised strokes of good theatre. But whatever the 
truth about the rhyme (bred, head,—shed), which leads Bassanio to 
make the correct choice expected of this Prince Charming, the song 
can surely not be given to Portia. Is not naughty Nerissa the most 
likely conspirator, and does not Bassanio give her the assurance that 
he has taken the kindly hint when he echoes the words “head” 
and “ bred ” in his own speech, as he stands beholding the caskets ? 


The King John was a highly ingenious, adroit and resourceful 
production, which only needed to be played beyond the limits of the 
picture-frame stage to be genuinely moving. The experience of watch- 
ing—and more than watching, actively co-operating with—The Three 
Estates in Edinburgh proved how immensely all Shakespeare’s plays 
might gain from conditions approximating to the stage conditions for 
which they were written. Sir David Lindsay’s satire was moving 
enough. If the production had had behind it the power of Shake- 
speare’s poetry, it would have been unbearable. The idea of two actors 
playing Hamlet in the same production has added greatly to the 
interest of the season, and the Victorian setting was a successful 
experiment. 

Shakespeare can hardly be said then to be suffocated at Stratford. 
Curious and dire calamities can befall him from awkward cuts and 
other causes, Such an one was the transfer of the speech with which 
his creator made Pandarus close Troilus and Cressida to a place 
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earlier in the play, an alteration of emphasis which was disastrous. 
Some of the finest poetry had disappeared, and no coherent meaning 
of the play emerged from its production. There is a tendency to 
play scenes in something approaching darkness, perhaps because 
the stage designer distrusts what full light would make of his creation. 
More trained supers are needed. Othello’s proclamation to the 
people of Cyprus loses force when the herald delivers it to “ two or 
three gathered together,” and Perdita’s sheep-shearing must surely 
have involved more of the rural population. An audience should 
not have to “make imaginary puissance” when there is no need. 
Mr. Anthony Quayle has a rough road to travel before he can make 
Stratford worthy of its own and England’s greatest son. He is a 
young man of vigour, courage and imagination. If he is not deceived 
into believing that queues of pantingly earnest but uncritical en- 
thusiasts, trying to sit but willing to stand through every produc- 
tion, mean that the productions are good, and if he can put Shake- 
speare the poet above any producer who has the temerity to present 
his plays, then he has a fair chance of making the Memorial Theatre 
conscious of its national and international responsibilities. He enters 
upon a gigantic heritage, and he has and deserves the help and good 
wishes of everyone who loves Shakespeare and Stratford. 


SENT TO SIBERIA 


By BASIL GORDON 


EW authentic stories of individual lives which can be vouched 

for as true ever filter through from the Soviet Union to the 
West. On the rare occasions when authentic examples are received 
they have to be clothed in anonymity before they can be presented 
to the public; otherwise the author’s first excursion into auto- 
biography would certainly be his last. Such a story is that of a 
young man who shall be called T., who is now for the first time 
in many years enjoying a modified form of liberty. Of the reasons 
for his original arrest there is no need to say anything except that 
they were based on nothing that can be considered a criminal charge ; 
indeed, since no charge was ever preferred against him and he was 
never brought to trial, this point is of no great importance. 

After his arrest, which took place before the war, T. was trans- 
ferred to a prison in Moscow. Conditions here were bad, since the 
prison was overcrowded and the diet was bread and water, but, on 
looking back, T. is mainly impressed with the optimism of his 
fellow-prisoners, most of whom were expecting to be shortly 
released, as they were sure that the charges against them could not 
be substantiated. At the end of several months T. was informed 
that he would be leaving the prison. With other prisoners from his 
cell he was taken at night in a closed lorry to a railway station. 
Here they were herded into a freight wagon, and learned from other 
prisoners, already in the wagon, that they were being taken to 
Siberia. The train journey lasted six weeks, during which time the 
prisoners were not allowed out of their trucks. Many of them died 
of dysentery on the way and, on arriving at Vladivostock, they found 
a dysentery plague raging. This appears to have been an unusually 
hot summer in that region, and several diseases were spreading 
rapidly from prisoners to the inhabitants of the Vladivostock 
district 

After a good deal of delay at Vladivostock, during which getting 
on for half the prisoners died, the remainder were sent by steamer 
to work in some mines in the neighbourhood. Hours were long 
and food was meagre, but T. managed to do special work for the 
guards on the side, as a result of which he received extra food. 
He claims that this extra food kept him alive, for the other prisoners 
were never long away from starvation level. One of T.’s most vivid 


recollections is of a fellow prisoner who shared his “shelf” (the 
prisoners slept on board shelves), who died from starvation during 
the nig As soon as the other prisoners learned of this man’s 


death, they refused to let T. inform the authorities and, for several 
days, divided the corpse’s ration of bread among themselves. 

Most of the prisoners, however, died during the day while at 
heir in freezing conditions, and were buried in a common 


gra All the prisoners took regular turns of duty as grave-diggers 
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and this fatigue was accompanied by a rather gruesome ritual. The 
greater part of the year being winter, and the prisoners usually dying 
outside, the corpses hardened within a matter of minutes. As soon 
as a man was declared dead, his body was taken to a sort of 
dissecting-room, where his hands were cut off and warmed over a 
fire to make them pliable. Finger-prints were taken of the hands 
and particulars entered on the official records. The hands were 
then tied round the neck of the corpse and it was carried out to the 
common grave. The grave-diggers dug this grave every morning 
and filled it in every night. This picture of an unending stream of 
corpses with hands tied round their necks seems to have made an 
indelible impression on T.’s mind, and he admits that he still has 
nightmares about a world filled with people who carry their hands 
tied round their necks. 

The first five years of T.’s imprisonment were spent in these 
conditions, though he is anxious to point out that he was always 
better off than his fellow prisoners, as he managed to keep in with 
the guards. Most of the guards were “freed prisoners,” usually 
of the most brutal type, who had served their time and were for- 
bidden to leave the district. The head guards only were not 
prisoners, but local tribesmen. These men, of Mongoloid features, 
were of the most bullying type and were avoided even by officials 
of the district. 

T. is unable to give any estimate of the number of prisoners in 
the area at that time. There was very little difference between 
“serving prisoners” and “freed prisoners”; indeed, the majority 
seem to have become soon resigned to the prospect of remaining in 
Siberia for the whole of their brief lives. The nominal distinction 
of being free carried with it the privilege of a wage, which meant 
more food, although the prices were exorbitant. Many of the 
political prisoners were Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles, Volga Germans 
and, particularly, Jews. German and Polish prisoners of war were 
sent out later during the war, and some of these did ultimately return. 
No distinction was made between prisoners of war and political 
prisoners or criminals. Prisoners of purely Russian extraction were 
mainly charged with criminal offences ; very few of these were ever 
given permission to return after serving their sentences, but they 
were usually offered positions on the staff as “freed men” and it 
was from this class that the prison guards were for the most part 
recruited. There were some women prisoners, but they were usually 
kept in different camp barracks and in different sectors to the men. 
In the larger settlements they frequently became domestic servants 
in the houses of guards and officials. 


Spies among the prisoners were as a rule recruited from among 
the “serving men” by offers of extra food or shorter sentences. 
Indeed, there appear to have been too many spies to make any 
food ration an economical proposition at all. TT. says that all 
prisoners were very conscious of the M.V.D. and none of them 
were ever prepared to speak openly to each other, even after several 
years of working in the same barracks. The officials in the area 
were normally sent from the western provinces at highly inflated 
salaries. Most of them tried to return after fulfilling their contracts 
but were encouraged to stay on, owing to the difficulty of recruiting 
officials for the region. Engineers, scientists, geologists, draughtsmen, 
&c., were recruited in the same way. Some of these men took their 
wives and families with them, but the majority had taken on the 
job for financial reasons and preferred to have the bulk of their 
salaries paid to their families, who remained in the west. 


When he first arrived at the mines T. had been formally notified 
that his term of imprisonment was for five years, so when this time 
was up he applied for permission to go home. He received no answer 
for several months. Other prisoners who had lived through their 
imprisonment asked for paroles, but many of them gave up hope 
when no replies were forthcoming. Some were informed quite 
arbitrarily that their sentences had been lengthened to ten years or 
fifteen years. Others were reprimanded for trifles and on the spot 
sentenced to a further period of imprisonment for misconduct. T., 
however, made repeated petitions to the prison authorities. Word 
was received from the head town of the district that no 


risoner 


at length 


were to be freed for the duration of the war, but that T. 
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and other prisoners who had served their sentences and were not 
guilty of misconduct could work on in the district as “freed 
prisoners.” This meant that they would do approximately the same 
work but receive a salary of 600 to 700 roubles a month, out of 
which they would have to pay for their board, which hitherto they 
had received free. 


This period of T.’s life, as a freed prisoner, lasted for several 
more years. He managed to secure a rather more skilled job in 
the mines, for which his qualifications suited him. Meanwhile, 
although of course he had no means of knowing, his family had 
been doing what little they could on his behalf in Moscow. For 
six months after his arrest they had not known where he had dis- 
appeared to or why, but then they received a letter which T. had 
managed to throw, unstamped, through the grating of the truck 
on which he was being carried to Siberia. This letter—consisting 
of no more than six lines mentioning his arrest—was the only clue 
that they had to his whereabouts until, three years later, they 
received official notification of his imprisonment. How the efforts 
of T.’s family, combined with his own efforts, at last succeeded in 
bringing him back to the west and securing his conditional release, 
is a long story and perhaps it had better not be made public, like 
other details, such as T.’s present residence. But T. is a real 
person, although he is only one of many, and more fortunate 
than most. 


YEATS COMES HOME 


The remains of W. B. Yeats, Ireland’s greatest poet and 
dramatist, were last week brought back from Mentone, where he 
died in 1939, in the Eire corvette ‘Macha,’ in accordance with 
the poet’s wish that he should be buried at Drumcliffe, Sligo. 


T was a fine celebration. He had told us that “dizzy dreams 

can spring from the dry bones of the dead,” but we were not in 
the mood to speculate thus with him last Friday. There was too 
much going on ; the day was crowded, and sometimes even clangorous 
with public and private pride. And it was both right and easy 
that the mood of the occasion was a smiling one; right, because 
Ireland’s very great son, her sure immortal, the greatest poet in 
English since Wordsworth, was by his own wish coming home from 
wide and various wanderings—home at last from the French Medi- 
terranean shore—to take up his perpetual rest, completing the bright 
ring of the poetic life, under the grey hills of his childhood—a 
conclusive, right event which must lift the dullest spirit ; and easy, 
it was easy to enjoy and savour it, because one knew that nine 
years would have done their natural work in the hearts that had 
loved the man, and because our sense of the world’s loss of the 
poet has been tempered and even removed by increasing awareness 
of all that it gained through his life. 

So Friday was something of a festival, and if that word has a 
free-and-easy ring, so much the better is it here. For we are not 
very good at ceremony in Ireland, and our warmly meant attempts 
at it in Galway and Sligo tended to go wrong on us here and 
there—only thereby causing us to smile at ourselves and enjoy 
our occasion by that much the more. Thus, when the corvette 
* Macha ’—first ship of Ireland’s own navy to enter Mediterranean 
waters—sailed into Galway Harbour on the morning’s high tide, 
all of us waiting alongside were delighted with her prettiness and 
pleased to reflect on the honour she had done herself in this first 
felicitous commission; but we did not ask, or get, Royal Navy 
precision in the ritual of bringing the poet ashore; and nobody 
minded that the City Fathers were gowned or not gowned as their 
fancies dictated, or that one of them—no doubt with a cold in his 
head—very splendid from neck to toe in red and purple silk, kept 
nervously doffing and donning his favourite old brown felt hat. 
What we did get—the important thing—was a shining Galway 
morning, a lovely light outlining the noble town and the graceful 
ship with the still figures on its deck—the poet’s wife, his son, his 
daughter, his famous, white-haired brother—and a communal mood 
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of welcome and gratitude as the great, tall coffin came at last 
to land. 


In Sligo at midday the weather was turning towards sadness, but 
there was no rain yet, and the people were out from every closed-up 
house and shop to claim and acclaim their poet. He was met at 
the city boundary: Sean MacBride, Minister for External Affairs, 
received him there; so did other members of the Government 
so did Eamonn de Valera, so did the Mayor and Corporation of 
Sligo. And the pipers of Sligo piped him into town. As Jack 
Yeats had said in the Galway hotel the evening before: “ They 
have a lovely pipers band in Sligo.” He lay in state an hour before 
the Town Hall, while Sligo milled delightedly about him, and 
Dublin, all the thronging, famous Dubliners, a little out of things 
perhaps at this point, a shade reduced and hungry, sought hastily 
for lunch. 

In the afternoon the rain fell as we turned northward for Drum- 
cliffe. Ben Bulben was draped in cold rain, and the long quays 
and drained-out waters of Sligo Harbour recalled us to thoughts of 
his later work, of its unsparing, iron relentlessness “. . . that stern 
colour and that delicate line that are our secret discipline.” Rain 
or no rain, the streets and the roads, the grassy banks and hillocks 
all the way were crowded. There seemed to be children in thousands 
watching him go past ; peering through hazel-branches or over wet 
stone walls one saw the faces of Crazy Jane and Tom O’Roughley 
and Red Hanrahan and Dervorgilla; and every signpost that we 
passed bore some great word from his poems. 

Drumcliffe Church and graveyard stand on a little grey-green 
plateau below Ben Bulben. The landscape all about carries the 
mist and the grey weather as its natural adornment, and the undu- 
lating, dreaming, spacious beauty of this part of Sligo County lays 
instant claim upon the heart. No wonder indeed, one thought, 
standing under the tall, sighing elms by the open grave, no wonder 
he desired to be laid down here in this most noble place—he who 
said that he was “jealous . . . for those grey mountains that are 
still lacking their celebration.” He need no longer be jealous ; they 
have been celebrated now and partake henceforward of his 
immortality. 

He was met at his grave-side by a silver-haired bishop with a 
silver crozier ; there were five attendant clergymen, and friends of 
all kinds and degrees, old friends and young friends—and some 
ghostly ones, too, maybe, come back for the day—pressed about his 
family, and tried in vain, against the wind and the sighing of the 
trees, to hear some of the great phrases of the committal service. 
The rain continued to fall; the turned earth gave up a pungent 
smell and rooks cawed from the tree-tops. The prayers were over 
soon, and the grave-diggers began to clank their shovels, but people 
waited to see the grave filled and the laurel wreath laid on it, and 
waited on in the rain still to hear the Mayor of Sligo speak his 
short valediction. 

One overheard amusing things: “‘O Death, where is thy sting ?’ 
Sure, that isn’t in the Burial Service at gl] ! That’s from ‘ Abide 
With Me.’” And: “Stop pushing, man! You'll have me into the 
grave.” “Sure, wouldn’t it be a great honour for you to get a leg 
in there?” And: “Did you ever read anything he wrote?” 
“Well, I did, mind you. ’Tis high-class stuff, of course—but in 
my private opinion the most of it is great rambling.” 

When the Dubliners got back at dusk to their hotel fires, their 
tea and toast and their glasses of whisky, they all struck one as 
singularly peaceful and friendly, as if secretly enriched ; the talk 
on all sides seemed gentle and laudatory ; there was no malice to be 
heard, for once. Thoughts ran inevitably on greatness, and most of 
that lively company of Yeats’s mourners were surely thinking with- 
out a grudge of what a glorious fate it is, when the earthly end has 
come, to have been a great poet. “The years like great black oxen 
tread the world,” but the poet escapes from them, taking on 
immortality ; and that day in Sligo we enjoyed vicariously his high 
fortune, and were glad to know that his dreaming bones were home 
and safe in Drumcliffe. It had indeed been an exhilarating thing 
to travel the last bit of the road with him, the road that all his life 
he had resolved to tread. 
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GOODBYE TO CRICKET 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


AM glad that they dropped the Champion County v. The Rest. 
] It always seemed more like a funeral tea than a cricket match. 
Dry leaves skirled and crackled about the empty terraces, torn 
pieces of newspaper frisked unchallenged on the once green grass ; 
and the sound of bat on ball was no more than punctuation for 
the monotonous calls of “ Football Annual” hawkers. Once the roar 
of great crowds has begun to disrupt Saturday afternoon, once 
autumn has put an edge on evening air, it is time for cricketers to 
seek their winter quarters. For the next eight months their cricket 
pleasures can only be vicarious. Yet those vicarious pleasures are 
considerable. I blow again and again on the embers of a past 
season until there is nothing left but cold ashes. This winter there 
will be the South African season to follow on the wireless or in 
the newspapers; and always there are cricket books to revive 
memories of long-faded summer sunshine or to stir the first tinglings 
of spring long before their time. 

Cricket, rich in so many things, is especially rich in writers. 
There has been great writing about other sports, especially hunting 
and fishing, but it is rare; and the daily run of sports writing 
would not live longer than the issue of the newspaper in which 
it appears. Look at soccer. More people are stirred by soccer than 
by any other game. Yet I do not know of one good soccer book ; 
and few daily commentaries are worth reading twice. Soccer writers 
seldom describe. They merely gossip. Perhaps that is the fault 
of editors who insist on “something different,’ who demand 
soufflés because the real meat is there for everyone: to chew and 
will not therefore be exclusive. But there is a greater difficulty 
than editorial whim even for those soccer writers who are not 
content merely with telling which club will buy which player next 
or what the directors had for breakfast. It is that soccer is hectic. 
You rush to the ground ; the game hits you and goes on hitting you 
for ninety minutes, and at the end you have just enough energy to 
rush away from the ground. That does not make for good writing. 

Bur cricket is leisurely. You seep into the ground and, all day 
long, the game seeps into you. There are, it is true, moments, over 
long periods, of intense, exhausting excitement. But there are also, 
always, long periods for rumination during which an idea can grow 
and flower in the sun. So it is that while soccer reports are things 
to leave alone or to skim, cricket reports can always be read and 
can sometimes be preserved. Some of Neville Cardus’s commen- 
taries on Lancashire and Yorkshire matches in the ’twenties, some 
of Robertson-Glasgow’s accounts in the old Morning Post in the 
thirties are as good to read today as they were then ; and I'll never 
forget the Evening Standard team of the mid-’thirties—Bruce Harris 
giving the straightforward account of the play, Douglas Jardine 
analysing the moves behind the play and C. B. Fry commenting at 
random. Almost every daily paper has someone—a James, maybe, 
or a Kilburn—who, whenever he writes about cricket, really writes. 

Many of these daily descriptions go, each summer, into cricket 
literature and there join the works not only of recognised writers 
on cricket like Nyren of ancient and Cardus of modern times, but 
also the essays of men like E. V. Lucas, Robert Lynd, A. G. 
Macdonell and a score of others whose main writing is of other 
things. This cricket literature feeds the hungry during long winter 
months. And it feeds itself. Because so many have written well 
about cricket, others try to do the same. Very occasionally a soccer 
player will put his name to a book—a book which keeps a limited 
irfterest for a few so long as the player is in the headlines. But in 
cricket the star player who does not write is becoming exceptional. 
In this year alone we have had books by Edrich, Compton, Learie 
Constantine and Hammond, as well as books about Bradman and 
Compton. I would not say that any of these books contained great 
writing. But they are readable just as earlier books by Hobbs and 
Sutcliffe and Woolley were readable. They preserve memories which 
might otherwise have faded and so add warmth to a wintry sun. 

Because writers like to write, and readers have acquired the habit 
of reading, about cricket, cricketers are far better known than soccer 
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players even though soccer is the more popular game. A man wha 
is not particularly interested in either game will probably not be 
able to mention. the name of one footballer. If prompted he may 
say: “Ah yes, Stanley Matthews,” but that’s as far as he will get. 
But if you ask him about cricketers he will reel off Bradman, Hobbs, 
W. G. Grace, and probably C. B. Fry and Ranji, right away. It is 
true that cricketers have a longer playing life than footballers do 
and so are more likely to catch the casual eye. But the real difference 
is that the atmosphere of cricket produces maturity of writing while 
the atmosphere of soccer tends to produce biliousness. Some soccer 
writers see their subjects only as puppets. Cricket writers see them 
as artists. As a result, cricketers become more than mere names 
to ordinary people who do not know them personally and may 
never even have seen them. They become human beings, with 
individual characteristics. One of them, W.G., became better known 
even than the Prime Minister of the day. 

Perhaps all this is going a little far. Perhaps we pay too much 
attention to cricketers. But I do not think so, Cricket does not 
provide stimulus for the export drive or for anything else. It earns 
us no dollars. It will not keep us out of war. But it does give 
great pleasure, not the pleasure just of a moment only, but the deep, 
abiding pleasure of a lifetime, so that a sudden memory of some 
innings long ago will spread a glow of warmth through your heart 
on the bleakest day. There’s no need to worship cricket. There’s 
no need to be any more sentimental about it than you can help. But 
I expect to go on sunning myself in it in summer and warming my 
hands at it in winter for many years to come. And in saying goodbye 
to another cricket season, a season in which Bradman himself has 
said goodbye, I would also say “Thank you” to the long line of 
cricket writers who have helped to make winter less unbearable. 


BALE-OUT 


A TUMBLING black figure 
Into the sky, 

A pointing finger of silk 
And I 

Caught by that fisted white 
Stopped suddenly. 


In the still world I hung 
The very air 
Held its breath, breathless 


And dare 
Not breathe, lest it spill 
I who hung there at its will ° 


In an uncertain world 

I sought, 

Like a tremulous thought 

for sound 

And found nothing but shadows 
And silence. By boundaries unbound, 


Time to think and wonder 
Why mortal I 
Should with my brother war 
And mar 
God’s gift to man, 
His Image to destroy. 
Mark QUESTION. 
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MARGINAL 


COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


i ha shock occasioned by the murder of Count Folke Bernadotte 
has been wide and deep. It reminds us that nobility of character 
and disinterested motives are no protection against the assassin’s 
bullet. It reminds us also that political murders in this century 
have become more rife than at any period in the history of mankind. 
The phase of assassination began at the turn of the epoch when the 
Empress of Austria, walking quietly towards a pleasure boat in 
Geneva, was stabbed by a bare bodkin. In 1900 King Umberto was 
killed at Monza by the anarchist Bresci, and the next year President 
McKinley was shot by Leon Czolgolsz at Buffalo. In 1903 Alexander 
of Serbia and Queen Draga were hacked to pieces in their bedroom 
at Belgrade and their mutilated bodies flung into the garden below. 
In 1913 the King of the Hellenes was murdered at Salonika by the 
anarchist Schinas, and the next year Franz Ferdinand and his consort 
were shot at Sarajevo by Gavrilo Prinzip. With the coming of the 
First World War, the rate of assassination increased rapidly ; it 
became known as “ liquidation.” There occurred the dreadful fusil- 
lade in the cellar at Ekaterinburg, when the Tsar and his family were 
put to death by Medvediev and the Lettish guards ; there followed the 
murders of the Young Turk leaders ; and thereafter it has become the 
fashion in all totalitarian countries to indulge in a series of purges by 
which your political opponents are finally removed. So accustomed 
have we become to these methods of liquidation that it is almost a 
surprise to hear that any controversial figure has been allowed to end 
his days in peace. Abdul Hamid, who was the least worthy of 
survival, lived on for many years a bent and haggard captive, pacing 
the marble terrace of Beylerbey with two armed jailers accompanying 
him on either side. And one was almost startled the other day to 
read that King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, after thirty years of retirement, 
had died peaceably at Coburg. 
* * * * 

The disappearance of this subtle and ambitious man attracted little 
attention ; his obituaries did not extend beyond a paragraph. Yet 
there was a time when he played an important and dangerous part 
in European politics and moved his pawns with skill across the check- 
board of the balance of power. When in 1878 the Treaty of Berlin 
created the autonomous principality of Bulgaria under the suzerainty 
of the Sultan, it was generally assumed that this new State would 
become no more than a Russian satellite. The first Prince to be 
elected, Alexander of Battenberg, was at the outset perfectly prepared 
to act as a satrap for the Tsar of Russia; but as the years passed, 
he @ame under the influence of the Bulgarian liberal and patriot 
Stambulov, and showed increasing resentment of the arrogance of 
the Russian generals and officers attached to his court. The diver- 
sionary tendencies which he manifested became so marked that the 
Russians decided that he must be eliminated ; a military conspiracy 
was engineered ; Prince Alexander was kidnapped, forced to sign 
his abdication and escorted out of the country. Having disposed, 
much to Queen Victoria’s indignation, of this disobedient Prince, 
the Russians in their strange Slav manner suddenly lost interest in 
Bulgaria. The Council of Regency sent emissaries round Europe 
to search for a new Prince ; after the humiliations to which Alexander 
had been exposed, there were few candidates for the post. Touting 
round the capitals and sub-capitals of the Continent the Bulgarian 
emissaries discovered a young officer in the Austrian hussars who 
was willing to make the experiment. He was Ferdinand Maximilian, 
fifth and youngest son of Prince Augustus of: Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha. He became Prince of Bulgaria in August, 1887. 

. * * +. 


The young man (he was twenty-six years of age at the time) was 
almost totally unknown. If known at all, he was known as a 
promising botanist. He had accompanied his elder brother upon a 
botanical expedition to Brazil, and the results of their researches had 
been published in a volume bearing the seventeenth-century title 
Itinera Principum S. Coburgi. On arrival in Sofia he found himself 
in a most precarious position. The Tsar of Russia had never 
approved of his candidature and induced the Sultan to declare him a 


usurper. The Bulgarian Synod refused to recognise him, the Powers 
remained indifferent, and he was surrounded by military and Political 
conspiracies on every hand. This obscure officer of the Austrian 
hussars was, however, the grandson of Louis Philippe, from whom 
he had inherited a resourceful disposition, consummate secretiveness 
and infinite political patience. He had perhaps read and remembered 
a passage in the fifth book of Herodotus in which the habits of the 
ancient Bulgars had been described. “They worship no gods,” 
Herodotus had written, “except Ares, Dionysus and Artemis. But 
their princes, unlike the majority of Thracians, worship Hermes above 
all gods, and swear only to him, claiming him as the ancestor of their 
race.” Prince Ferdinand’s devotion to the god Hermes was absolute 
and prolonged ; it was from this facile master that he acquired the 
nimble cunning which distinguished his reign. With remarkable 
astuteness, and with great personal courage, he played the politicians 
and the military against each other. He invested Stambulov with 
almost dictatorial powers and used him to secure the Sultan’s recog. 
nition. Once this had been obtained, Ferdinand dismissed Stambuloy 
(who was subsequently murdered) and used Dr. Stoilov to make 
terms with Russia. By 1896 his position, both nationally and inter- 
nationally, had been rendered secure. 
* * 7. * 

Prince Ferdinand was not an attractive man; it was said that 
among his intimates (and they were few) he would indulge his 
sardonic wit; but in general society he was stiff, arrogant and 
anxious to assert his personal importance. One of my earliest 
memories is seeing him at a children’s party in Sofia dispensing 
chocolates from a green plush bonbonniére which he held in his 
hand ; he would give a sweet to each child with an ogre expression, 
while his wife stood beside him nervously fingering the diamonds at 
her neck. He made up by intelligence what he lacked in charm, 
and the methods by which he threw off his vassalage to the Sultan 
and proclaimed himself King of an independent Bulgaria were 
models of calculated manoeuvre. Having made his peace with the 
Porte and secured good relations with Russia he turned his attention 
to Austria-Hungary. On the outbreak of the Turkish Revolution 
of July, 1908, he entered into a secret arrangement with the Austrian 
Government under which their annexation of Bosnia-Herzogovina 
would be immiediately followed by his own declaration of indepen- 
dence. This time-table worked out with great precision; the 
Austrians annexed the Duchies on October 4th, 1908, and Ferdinand 
proclaimed himself King of an independent Bulgaria on October 
sth. There remained the problem of Russian recognition, and it 
was in this that he displayed his mercurial qualities. The Grand 
Duke Vladimir died in St. Petersburg and the new King of Bulgaria 
appeared uninvited at the funeral. He was received with royal 
honours and could be observed by the assembled diplomatists 
dropping rosebuds into the grave of the Grand Duke with an expres- 
sion of profound bereavement on his, face. Fortified by this 
experience, he returned to Sofia and at once began to form the 
Balkan League against Turkey. The Bulgarian armies in the wat 
that followed rapidly reached the gates of Constantinople. Then 
Nemesis intervened. Ferdinand treacherously attacked his former 
allies and was soundly beaten. He took the wrong side in the First 
World War and on October 4th, 1918, he left Bulgaria forever, taking 
the night train back to Coburg 

* * * « 

He left his young son Boris behind him to clear up the mess. 
History I feel has not as yet been fair to King Boris. He possessed 
all his father’s intelligence and in addition a gentle, humorous, 
cultivated charm. He was almost powerless in his own country and 
the world around him was distraught. His premature death remains 
a mystery. His old father meanwhile had returned at Coburg t 
his botanical pursuits. Dynasties and empires crashed around him, 
but he remained on for thirty years fiddling with his herbal. Not 
even a ripple of interest was occasioned by his death. And once 
again Bulgaria became a Russian satrapy. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 

«Twelfth Night.” (New.) 

Tue Old Vic season opens not with a bang but a Belch. Never was 
Sir Toby less domineering, never did he more surely dominate the 
lay, then in Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s study of him. Like everything 
dse in Mr. Alec Guinness’s production Sir Cedric’s approach to the 
part is highly intelligent. Sir Toby, he reminds us, was a parasite, 
a poor relation wiicse status in Olivia’s household was by no means 
secure, His Belch is not the gargantuan and uncontrolled public 
nuisance which most Olivias. are required to tolerate, but a dry, sly 
toper, invested with the careful dignity of the shabby-genteel ; sleazy 
is perhaps the word for this furtively crapulous hanger-on, this 
owlish yet impish Chinstrap. Sir Cedric, whose performance is a 
minor tour de force, completely justifies this reading of the part. 

As Sir Andrew Aguecheek Mr. Peter Copley carries guns of a 
lesser calibre but fires them with an equal precision. Sir Andrew 
js normally presented as a contemporary of Sir Toby’s, but Mr. 
Guinness scores several legitimate points by making him a young 
fop and Mr. Copley gives to the ludicrous pretensions of this gull 
the right touch of wistfulness. Miss Pauline Jameson achieves the 
unusual by making Maria easily the most vivid and memorable of 
the three female characters and Mr. John Garley is highly effective 
in the small part of Fabian. 

Below stairs, in short, all is well ; the haut monde in Illyria is on 
aless satisfactory basis. Feste, usually a sort of popular and energetic 
liaison officer between the comic and the romantic worlds, is here 
seconded exclusively to the latter, and though Mr. Robert Eddison, 
playing the fool as a fakir burdened with cosmic grief, gives an 
accomplished and attractive performance, the effect of his 
Weltschmerz is—like the effect of too much Worcestershire sauce— 
pervasive and a little disconcerting. Feste, like all the fools, has his 
moments of sadness, his flashes of a more than mortal pessimism ; 
but his distinguishing characteristic among the other fools is surely 
his skill as a beggar, and at the New Theatre Mr. Eddison’s wracked 
and brooding clown is obliged by his interpretation of the part to 
extort alms with the sepulchral and somewhat unpersuasive manner 
of Sir Stafford Cripps announcing a rise in the tax on tobacco. It 
is never very easy to see why their employers kept any of Shakespeare’s 
fools on their pay-roll ; in the case of a Feste who exudes obscure 
melancholy instead of obscure mirth it is downright impossible. 

Of the romantics proper Mr. Harry Andrews is a handsome and 
compelling Orsino and Mr. Donald Sinden an excellent Sebastian 
who for once really does look rather like his twin sister. Miss Jane 
Baxter’s Viola has the endearing sincerity of a spaniel but does not 
quite rise to the poetry of the part, and Miss Faith Brook’s firm and 
well-judged study of Olivia would have fitted the play better if she 
had made the lady—to use a horrible word—rather soppier. Finally, 
there was Mr. Mark Dignam’s Malvolio ; pompous, petty and very 
funny indeed: a thoroughly good performance, lacking only that 
touch of greatness for which the part gives scope. 

Mr. Michael Warre’s settings are ingenious but not particularly 
inspiring ; his costumes are better. Mr. Guinness’s production is 
swift, subtle and stimulating; and the Old Vic have started the 
season with creditable, though not triumphant success. 


PETER FLEMING. 
THE CINEMA 


“Sleep My Love.” (London Pavilion.——“ This Time for Keeps.’ 

(Empire. )}——*“* The Exile.”” (New Gallery.) 
THERE are many ways of getting rid of one’s wife and one of the 
simplest and least messy is to ask her for a divorce. In Sleep My 
Love I feel convinced had Mr. Don Ameche approached Miss 
Claudette Colbert, who is a most sympathetic person, with the 
infgrmation that he was hopelessly in love with the nastiest, most 
luscious blonde this side of a Peter Cheyney heroine, she would have 
retired with dignity, if with distress. However, Mr. Ameche wants 
her dead, so he puts drugs in her hot chocolate and while she is 
under their influence hypnotises her into going places and doing 
things which make her doubt, on awakening, her sanity. Although 
during his efforts to commit murder most foul Mr. Ameche’s face 
registers so little of anything it might, save for slight labial activity, 
be a death mask, its stolidity is amply compensated for by the face 
of his accomplice Mr. George Coulouris, whose function it is to 
stand where Miss Colbert may be most likely to see him, looking 
exceedingly ominous. 


By William Shakespeare. 


Despite every effort to drive her mad, Miss Colbert remains ag 
she has always been in every film in which she has ever appeared { 
attractive, sophisticated and absolutely sane. Neither scripts not 
producers nor years can alter her, it would seem, and for those like 
myself who find her pleasing as she is there is something almost 
symbolic about her immutability. Like the virtues and the principles 
of mathematics Miss Colbert changeth never. Mr. Robert Cummings 
makes an excellent hero, Miss Hazel Brooks swathes herself round 
the furniture like a jungle cat, and Miss Rita Johnson backchats 
with amiable woolliness. The implausibility of the story is success- 
fully screened by the dialogue which is refreshingly natural, and 
there are many delightful touches which the producer, Mr. Buddy 
Rogers, exploits to advantage. 

* * * * 

This Time for Keeps is a highly Technicolored production in 
which Miss Esther Williams, wearing a variety of bathing suits, 
dives repeatedly into blinding blue water, Mr. Lauritz Melchior 
sings operatic arias and rides a tandem bicycle, Mr. Schnozzle Durante 
in a white top hat slowly submerges in the middle of a swimmung 
pool while he is playing the piano, Mr. Johnnie Johnston croons and 
Mr. Xavier Cugat conducts his orchestra with a miniature papillon 
dog. This film is not quite as awful as it sounds for the simple 
reason that the players therein are at the top of their professions 
and while they are professing them even a thousand gorgeous bathing 
belles in ochre yellow swim-suits cannot altogether dim their lights. 

+ * * * 


It is a long time since we have seen Mr. Douglas Fairbanks Jun. 
but pleasant as it is to see him again, the vehicle in which he now 
rides at the New Gallery must be violently ‘deplored. The Exile, 
which he has both written and produced, concerns an amorous 
escapade of King Charles II when he was hiding from the Common- 
wealth in Holland, and it is one of the least convincing and least 
entertaining bits of history it has ever been my misfortune to see. 
Everything from the dialogue to the tulips is impregnated with 
artificiality, and verily that grave-eyed, cynical, satin-smooth monarch 
Charles Stuart must be turning round and round like a top in his 
grave. Mr. Fairbanks, beaming and boyish, whirls about sword in 
hand on the sails of a windmill, Miss Paule Croset, all dimpled and 
Dutch, barges up and down canals, and Miss Maria Montez peeks 
saucily from behind a black lace mask as befits a frightfully French 
Countess. If as an author Mr. Fairbanks leaves everything to be 
desired, as a producer he has his moments, notably those in which 
there is action rather than words, and of course as a gay and lissom 
fighter he is unsurpassed. As a lover too, he may flutter a few 
romantic hearts. As King Charles he is, I am positive, unique. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


Tue Proms ended on Saturday night, in a traditional orgy of 
crooning and hand-clapping, applause and mutual compliments. It 
was a successful season by all accounts (I deserted at half-time) but 
my own observation, and the same “accounts,” suggest that the, 
standard of performance sank on occasion so low that only the rosy~ 
spectacled Prom audiences would have tolerated it. A very high 
standard of performance for vast programmes played nightly during 
seven to eight weeks is, of course, impossible, but our faces must be; 
set dead against the fatal egalitarian principle of allowing standards 
to drop in proportion as audiences become larger and are drawn 
from an increasingly wider public. I attended concerts at which 
the conductor was either virtually unacquainted with the music or 
else unable to grasp its nature and structure, while the orchestral 
playing was unbelievably slipshod. The B.B.C. must really recon- 
sider some of its choices or the Proms will really become “ popular” 
concerts in the old pejorative sense and will certainly cease to 
do honour to the memory of their founder. 

The Ballets des Champs Elysées gave an experimental ballet with- 
out scenery or music on Monday. It was entitled La Création and 
represented the slow genesis of a ballet in the mind of a choreo- 
grapher. The omission of music was a mistake if only because its 
place was taken by other, extraneous noises—squeaking shoes, creak- 
ing boards and the shuffle or thud inseparable from the shifting of 
large solid bodies however well trained and elegantly manoeuvred. 
Jean Babilée as the Choreographer contributed the atmosphere of 
emotional tension presumably inseparable from the act of creation im 
any medium and though I found it hard to folléw the meaning of 
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his sudden leaps and his man-handling of his puppets, the whole 
was executed with marvellous grace and was obviously full of 
meaning to him. His Ideal—and I found this very interesting and 
revealing—was Leslie Caron, an exquisitely finished but sinisterly 
cold danseuse (why must dancers choose sexually ambiguous names ? 
or why is there no feminine of “dancer” in English ?). Other 
danseuses represented his Uncertainty, Temptation and Idea and 
these abstractions seemed to assume alarmingly human, all-too- 
human rdéles, though here again I found the emotional thread as 
difficult to follow as the abstract designs. It was, of course, by 
definition a dancers’ ballet and certainly the cast seemed to under- 
stand what they were doing and so. perhaps, did almost fifty per 
cent. of the large audience who applauded vociferously at the end. 
I understood La Sylphide only too well. Such a period piece 
might conceivably come off on an enormous stage, with period sets 
of the most lavish description and a genius of a prima ballerina. 
As it was the performance was cramped and bedraggled and the 
orchestral playing made me look forward impatiently to La Création. 
At the 56th Concert of French Music in the Wigmore Hall on 
Tuesday the Loewenguth Quartet played the string quartets of 
Fauré and Roussel. Fauré’s quartet was his last work, written 
when he was 75 and over, and finished almost on his deathbed. It 
has an extraordinary density of texture and unity of mood and, as 
often happens with the music of great composers in their old age, 
it seems to be a kind of distillation of ideas and inventions which 
have been spread in a more diluted form over the works of the 
last twenty years. There are echoes of Pénélope and the late song 
cycles, Mirages and L’Horizon Chimérique, but the music moves 
in a more rarefied atmosphere and Fauré’s caressing phrases have 
long since ceased to have palpable figures of flesh and blood for 
their object. Roussel’s quartet is not one of his most interesting 
works, although it is admirably written for the medium and the third 
movement particularly has that robust rusticity which is rare in 
French music and peculiar to Roussel. Jacques Jansen gave a very 
poor performance of La Bonne Chanson and of Roussel’s Odes 
Anacréontiques. His intonation was frequently questionable and he 
seemed copy-bound to an extent which made any real interpretation 
of the music virtually impossible. Cannot French singers learn their 
songs ? Or do English audiences inspire them with such an extreme 
and unreasoning fear ? MARTIN COOPER. 








Ba T ten o'clock on the morning of September 6 a D.H. 108 
experimental jet aircraft took off from Hatfield aerodrome on a flight which lasted 
forty minutes. Over Windsor, at 35,000 ft., it became the first British aircraft 
to fly at the speed of sound. 

Supersonic flight, dramatic to the layman, is a study of 
profound interest to the aeronautical engineer. The flow of air over an aircraft 
flying at speeds regarded until recently as ‘‘ normal ’’ follows rules not dissimilar 
to those obeyed by water around the hull of a ship. But air, unlike water, is a 
compressible fluid, and as flying speed rises this compressibility becomes 
increasingly significant. At the speed of sound and above, the pressure waves which 
are produced by the passage of the aircraft cannot travel ahead to prepare the air 
for deflection around the approaching body, since their speed is no greater than that 
of the body itself. In consequence, the aircraft meets the air without any warning, 
deflecting it with a sudden shock effect. 

It is in the regions bordering immediately on the speed of 
sound (about 760 m.p.h. at sea level) that these phenomena present the greatest 
problems. Air, to pass round an aircraft, must accelerate over parts of the surface 
to speeds above that of the aircraft itself. It therefore follows that at flight-speeds 
below that of sound local flow may reach or exceed the critical figure. It is these 
areas of supersonic flow which produce localised pressure changes having effects 
on the behaviour of the aircraft which are often unpredictable, because one set of 
laws is breaking down and another set is establishing itself, producing inconsis- 
tencies in behaviour about which little is yet known. 

In the supersonic region the airflow tends to stabilise once 
more in a new pattern which enables the designer to predict the behaviour of an 
aircraft with a degree of certainty which he is at present denied in the transonic zone. 

The extension of knowledge of transonic flight characteristics 
js to a great extent empirical. But the practical experience gained from steady 
and cautious advancement in flight-testing is to-day rapidly broadening and refining 
theoretical knowledge of a subject of unequalled importance to the future of 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Our country people, who have so much rural knowledge on man 
subjects that they may seem to possess an instinctive or hereditary 
acquaintance, have nevertheless some surprising gaps in their acquire. 
ments. Most of them are good gardeners and now grow fine chrysan- 
themums and dahlias as well as vegetables and the commoner flowers 
Yet botanically their ignorance is abysmal. For example: in recent 
scares about poisoned berries the country people as well as the news- 
papers have continually spoken of the deadly nightshade. Now the 
deadly nightshade is a rare plant, quite unknown in many districts, and 
its berries are not of an attractive colour to children. On the other 
hand, the woody nightshade is exceedingly common, and it is one of 
the plants that is multiplying, like the Rosebay willow herb and the wild 
clematis. Its pretty purple flowers are to be seen high up in tall 
hedgerows, and the berries gleam more brightly among the hips. To 
eradicate it, as some critics have suggested, would scarcely be possible, 
I have failed at such an attempt even in my own rose-beds. It js 
slightly poisonous like most of the potato family to which it belongs, 
So are the berries of the black bryony, which is one of the several 
berried climbers of the hedgerow gefierally called deadly nightshade. 
Most of the family, like many poisonous plants, have been, and to a less 
extent still are, found useful for drugs. 


Edible Berries 


On the subject of hedgerow berries we are still being urged—and 
with wisdom—to collect more and more briar hips. Further study on 
their chemical make-up has, it seems, enhanced their value as providers 
of vitamin C and some other properties; and the campaign in their 
favour has spread to the American continents. But there are hips and 
hips. The research chemists appear to have established the fact—to 
which The Countryman, that excellent green quarterly, bears witness— 
that north country hips are two or three times as well provided with 
vitamins as southern hips ; but all are valuable. It is perhaps surprising 
that the cult of the hip has not been accompanied by the cult of the 
haw. Haws (un-processed) are much more agreeable to eat off the 
bush than hips and are full of good food, if not particularly rich in any 
alphabetical vitamin. Birds on the whole prefer them and our winter 
thrushes grow fat on them in the hardest weather. 


The Hunt and the Trap 


A Private Member’s Bill on the extinction of certain field sports, 
especially the hunting of the fox, happens to coincide with a greatly 
increased membership of the British Field Sports Society at 3 St. James’s 
Square. I do not propose to take a hand in the vigorous propaganda, 
on both sides, that is in evidence; but there is one point that ought 
to be stressed, for the sake of the wisdom of putting first things first. 
The present use of the steel trap and to a less extent of some other 
traps inflicts many thousand times as large a sum of cruelty as all the 
hunts. Still, in spite of protests, dogs, cats, vermin ( so called ) and birds 
are caught in their mangling teeth, as well as the unhappy rabbits for 
which they are set. I have myself in the past released a fox-cub 9 
caught and seen a number of one-legged pheasants. The new Bill 
specifically condones cruelty if it is inflicted for the sake of providing 
food and so accepts both the steel trap and the gun. It is a little hard 
to understand why hunting is always put in the forefront by humani- 
tarians (among whom in certain respects I should like to be classed). 
I have asked the question of kind-hearted people, and their answers 
suggest that the throwing of the fox to the*hounds after its death has 
appalled them much more than the hunting itself; and in this regard 
of course cruelty does not come in. In face of such feelings it has 
certainly been a mistake on the part of the hunts to adopt the habit 
of “ blooding ” children. It is not barbarous, but it is barbarian. Again in 
regard to priorities in cruelty, the gun—strongly recommended by some 
of the humanitarian school—certainly inflicts more and more lasting pain 
than all the packs of foxhounds. How to kill is a dreadful problem. One 
of the most charming dogs I have known was killed by poison set for foxes. 


In the Garden 


Seasons are strangely upset: with me a bush of Laurustinus is now in 
the fullest flower on the south side, and flowers are plentiful on Viburnum 
Fragrans, Cydonia Japonica, Choisya and Honeysuckle. Some _black- 
berries have as much young flower as ripe berry. As to growth both 
Rhus Cotinus and apple have just begun to sprout freely. As to 
flowering shrubs perhaps the most beautiful of all in autumn is the 
purple-leaved variety of Rhus Cotinoides. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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INTELLECT AT WROCLAW 


$m,—It is only too easy for those who attended the Cultural Congress 
for Peace held at Wroclaw, to appreciate the reasons for the disgruntled 
tone in which Julian Huxley wrote about it in your issue of Septem- 
ber 19th ; but the proceedings seemed to me also to offer a temperate 
hope that a basis may be found for more constructive discussions between 
representatives of the two viewpoints which are now claiming man’s 
allegiance. Admittedly, most of the speeches did not rise much above 
the appallingly low intellectual level to which political controversy has 
sunk in recent years. The “Western” representatives had once again 
to put up with hearing the word “imperialism” applied to anything 
from British colonial policy in the mid-nineteenth century to the Marshall 

Plan, and “ Fascism” used to refer to American treatment of negroes, as 

well as the Italian movement to which it rightly belongs. But it is as 
well to remember that the Russians may have been equally chagrined to 
hear a solemn American thinker propound the thesis that the only escape 
from the danger of war is for everyone to be psycho-analysed. The 
import of the Congress lay, in my opinion, not in this rather puerile 
surface, but in the feelings and attitudes which one thought to discern 
behind it. 

Even the conventional Marxist phraseology, which seems to us so turgid 
and vituperative, could not conceal the fact that the Eastern European 
peoples feel that in getting rid of their old semi-feudal social systems 
they have taken a step forward which is as important for human evolution 
as was the Renaissance in the Wes:. At least as regards their own coun- 
tries, this feeling is almost certainly justified. A walk through the ruins 
of Wroclaw or Warsaw is sufficient to convince one that, even if there 
were no other reason for- Socialism, the sheer physical problem of recon- 
struction is on a scale which can only be tackled by a united community 
working as a whole; just as the magnitude of the task of developing 
atomic energy makes nonsense of the idea that, whatever our political 
wishes, we can in future entrust major creative enterprise to private 
individuals. It is not casy for the British, with their ingrained preference 
for a tentative and empirical approach, to keep continually before their 
mind’s eye a sympathetic realisation of the exuberance, and also the 
insecurity, of those who believe themselves in the middle of a revolution. 
But without such a realisation, there is not the slightest chance of under- 
standing anything the Eastern Europeans are trying to convey. 

As the conference proceeded, it seemed to emerge more and more 
clearly that the Russians (and still more the Poles and some of the other 
Eastern European countries) do not feel happy in carrying on their 
revolution in isolation. This first appeared in the opening Russian speech 
by Fadieev. His intense and undiscriminating suspiciousness of all 
Western political activities, and his blunderbuss denunciation of all 
present-day British and American culture as either egocentric and 
unsocial or vapid and demoralising, was really a plea to the non- 
Communist Westerners to climb on to the Marxist band-wagon. It 
looked at first as though this emotional outburst would set the tone for 
the subsequent proceedings, and some of us began thinking of the journey 
home. But, probably wisely, Britain countered this straight left to the 
heart by an equally jolting right hook to the head—the voice of the purest 
Liberalism, in the person of A. J. P. Taylor, representing the extremist 
non-Communist opinion available at Wroclaw, demanding intellectual 
rigour and honesty. This made it clear to the Russians that we were 
not proposing to discuss the number of American aircraft in the Middle 
East or of Russian tanks near Berlin, about which we knew very little ; 
and also that we were not attracted by the offer of a backseat on the 
Marxist omnibus. 

It is in the Russian response to this check that some slight encourage- 
ment for the future can, I think, be found. The four hundred Marxists 
could so easily have steam-rollered over the couple of dozen non- 
Communists, and enjoyed the pleasure of denouncing Western un- 
c0-operativeness. But instead, Ilya Ehrenburg came on to allow the 
political side to recede out of the centre of the limelight to something 
like its correct place (it obviously cannot be neglected entirely even in 
such a Congress) and “to heal the cultural breach.” In doing the latter, 
he went even too far, maintaining not only that both Eastern and Western 
Europe had produced, and were continuing to produce, works of great 
value, but arguing that European culture is one and inseparable. This 
thesis neglects the differences in historical development in what may be 
called Roman and Byzantine Europe ; but it is more important that it is 
capable of two very different interpretations under present circumstances: 
cither it implies that Western Europe, equally with Eastern, has in the 
Russian view a major contribution to make to the civilisation of the 
future, or it might mean that the Russians think that their post- 
revolutionary culture alone carries forward the general European tradition 
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and is due to supplant completely the decaying remnants of the capitalist 
culture of the West. In the context of the rest of Ehrenburg’s speech, ! 
suspect that his real opinion is somewhere between these two possibilities 
At least one got the impression that the Russians had sufficient respect 
for Western culture to provide a basis for further discussion of what it can 
contribute. It is significant that in the last Russian speech Zaslavsky 
remarked that, although we had spoken some hard words to one another, 
could one imagine a controversy between intellectuals in which no hard 
words were spoken, and had each not also said something which the 
other could understand ? 

Some days after the conference, in a hotel lobby in Warsaw, I asked 
Ehrenburg whether the Russians were satisfied with the conference. 
He replied, yes, because they thought it had shown that they could make 
contact with men of good-will in the Western countries. It is possible 
of course, to suppose that all he meant was that they were satisfied with 
the tactical success of bamboozling a number ef Western intellectuals 
into signing a common resolution with them. But if that is all the 
Russians had wished for, there were plenty of Western Communists 
present who would have signed something much more extreme. I formed 
the opinion, which I admit may be mistaken, that the Russians were 
feeling their way towards emerging from their hitherto complete intel- 
lectual isolationism. At least it seems worth giving that more optimistic 
interpretation a trial. To Ehrenburg’s question of what the British 
thought of the conference, I replied that “ satisfied” would be too final 
a word, but that I thought a step had been taken which made it possible 
to consider holding another conference, much smaller and more down- 
to-earth, at which the incipient cultural cleavage, which really threatens 
between East and West, could be discussed with some hope of mutual 
understanding and some attempt at a new synthesis. 

Modern warfare is a mass activity. It cannot be carried on unless 
whole populations can be brought to believe that they have a characteristic 
way of life which is threatened by some other population which has a 
different one. At the present time, looming behind the day-to-day 
political frictions in Berlin and elsewhere, is the massive danger that 
the peoples of the West will be driven into seeing themselves as fanatical 
defenders of one aspect of man’s nature—his value as an isolated and 
self-sufficient individual—while those of the East become, even méf¥e 
than they are already, crusaders for the other aspect—man as a product 
of, and a unit within, the culture which has nurtured him. It may be 
that the pendulum, which swung from a social to an individual emphasis 
in the transition from feudalism to capitalism, is now swinging back 
again and will again go.too far on the other side. But surely it should 
be possible to obtain a general recognition that man’s nature involves both 
aspects, and to discuss how they may be brought into harmony. I gained 
the impression at Wroclaw that the Russians and other Eastern Europeans 
might take part in such a discussion in a not too uncompromising frame 
of mind ; and if they could be persuaded to do so, I suggest that that 
would be as valuable a step towards peace as can be taken within the 
cultural sphere.—Yours faithfully, C. H. WappincTon. 

Institute of Animal Genetics, 

King’s Buildings, West Mains Road, Edinburgh, 9. 
Sir,—Dr. Huxley’s article Intellect at Wroclaw may shed some light on 
Soviet propaganda methods, but at the same time it reveals a dis- 
heartening absence of the capacity to grasp the elements of the Soviet 
technique of penetration. Dr. Huxley “accepted the assurance” of the 
organiser of the Congress that “it would concern itself solely with 
cultural matters.” He apparently did not ask in what sense the word 
“culture” was used. It would be legitimate to argue that in no country 
is culture divorced from politics and from ideology generally. The point 
is that in the Communist State culture is as regimented, as uniform, as 
totalitarian as politics, and intellectuals are no more free than anyone else 
to say what they think and to discuss a case on its merits, At the confer- 
ence of the Soviet Academy of Science in August the biologist Orbelli 
was condemned for having admitted “ possible divergencies of views” on 
biological questions and for “grovelling before foreign science.” The 
President of the Soviet Academy of Arts, reporting on its meeting in 
May, described the function of Soviet art schools as the training of 
artists “to fulfil the wishes of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party on Party attitude, national feeling and patriotism in Soviet art.” 

Dr. Huxley says that if the few attending the Congress who were not 
Communists or Communist sympathisers had known what the tone of the 
Congress was to be, they would have prepared themselves. Could 
any intelligent person really doubt what its tone would be? To have 
expected anything else was childish, The Communist technique of 


preparation and penetration has been carefully elaborated for thirty years, 
and has enabled them to get policies endorsed and resolutions passed 
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by organisations in which they have little or no following, and whose 
“members would be innocently surprised to learn how they were being 
duped. If any belief is still entertained that Communists welcome the 
opportunity to meet and talk freely with people who do not share their 
views, perhaps Mr. Ehrenburg’s article on the conference in the Soviet 
periodical Culture and Life will be salutary. Having accused Dr. Huxley 
of cowardice, Mr. Taylor of wearing a buttonhole and Mr. Crankshaw 
of “intellectual activities of a commercial nature,” he says: “I do not 
know why the gentlemen came to Wroclaw, and I prefer not to give the 
matter any thought.”—Yours faithfully, J. Benny. 
London, W.6. 


THE CARE OF THE AGED 

S1r,—The hospitals have insufficient beds chiefly on account of a shortage 
of nurses. The suffering caused by this falls increasingly on the old: 
indeed, it is stated on good authority that in the near future in the greater 
London area it will be virtually impossible, excepting for some emergency 
operations, for those over 65 to enter hospital at all. A high proportion 
of the aged now live alone. When they fall ill the most attention they 
can hope for is from visiting friends, if they have any, or from an over- 
worked district nurse. The result of this is often tragic. Not only do 
many old people die neglected, but they often suffer severely and unneces- 
sarily, owing to the impossibility of morphia injections and other humane 
methods of. reducing pain, except under constant nursing supervision. 
It is a punishable offence to keep a suffering animal which cannot be 
relieved ; an old person at present can neither be put out of his misery 
nor relieved. 

From a wide knowledge of the conditions under which old people are 
living I quote the following as typical instances of what is happening. 
Mrs. X, aged 75, living alone, was suffering from cancer of the cervix, 
bedridden and unable to stand. She suffered acute pain, but could not 
have injections of morphia as there was no nurse to give sufficient super- 
vision. She was unable to get admission to any hospital until two days 
before her death. Miss Y, living alone, was found dead by the district 
nurse last week. She also suffered from cancer, and no hospital or nursing 
bed was available for her. These are not cases of chronic but of acute 
sickness. 

The chief reason for the shortage of nurses is the attraction of other 
jobs, especially those in the Civil Service. Is it not time to reconsider 
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the available woman power and to balance the various claims for the 
shortage of nurses ? The following are a few suggested lines of thought: 
(1) Is it better to employ qualified hospital nurses in day nurseries for 
healthy children than to use them to care for old people dying in misery 
at home while there are empty beds in hospitals ? (2) Is it necessary 
to have highly qualified nurses, with long training, as health visitors, who 
are not allowed to deal with sick mo.hers and babies beyond advising 
them to go to a doctor? (3) Should factories be required to have g 
nurse permanently on the premises to give first-aid treatment which could 
be afforded by trained staff with further help on call, as at present, on the 
shortest notice ? 

Until the present state of affairs can be remedied, the situation js 
sufficiently serious to merit some emergency measures which will result 
in nurses who are doing less urgent work returning to the hospitals for 
the present.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, M. N. Hi, 

16 Bishopswood Road, Highgate, N.6. 


MR. MINNEY AND THE FILM CRITICS 


S1r,—The note by Janus in The Spectator of September 17th compels me 
to make this intrusion upon your space; for it gives the impression, 
created I am afraid by the film critics themselves in public statements 
and in the course of their evidence before the Royal Commission on the 
Press, that I have maligned a great and honourable body of men and 
women by saying that they were “venal, unprincipled persons who took 
bribes.” I did not in fact say so. I said (see Cmd. 7369) that, while 
myself an editor in Fleet Street, I was most indignant when it was 
suggested that such a thing was possible and hotly contested it, believing 
that, although this may be a commonplace in certain countries in Europe, 
the journalists of this country at any rate could not be bribed. I then 
added: “I think this is still true in the vast majority of cases; and 
the instances of which I have learned since entering the film world and 
viewing the position from the other side, have never been of a direct 
administration of a bribe, but so wrapped up that a hesitant conscience 
could persuade itself that it was not really being influenced or induced 
in any way by the sum paid.” (I have italicised here words that have 
so often been overlooked.) I added: “A large number of critics are 
beyond corruption.” 

I was myself a member of the Critics’ Circle some years ago and am 
well aware of the integrity of its members in general and have never 
thought otherwise than that, as a body, they are far more honest and 
respected than the critics of any other country in the world. There is 
nothing in my evidence to suggest that I thought otherwise. It was my 
concern for that reputation, shared obviously by the critics themselves, 
that made me supply second-hand information—and I emphasised that 
it was second-hand, since I have never been prepared to be a party to 
any of these practices myself—when a member of the Commission 
suggested that the information should be supplied for purposes of 
examination and enquiry by them. Sir Geoffrey Vickers (see No. 2937) 
said to me: “ Second-hand information may give us a lead whereby we 
can substantiate it ourselves”; and the chairman added: “We can call 
the producer and say ‘We have been told this’ and can watch his 
reaction.” I do not know if any film producers have been called before 
the Commission ; but, while condemnation of me has been given wide 
publicity, it has not been thought necessary to quote such of the evidence 
of the film critics as appeared to confirm in some measure what I had 
said. For instance, the film critic of the News Chronicle, Mr. Richard 
Winnington, said: “Several offers have been made me to write directly 
for the film companies since I became a critic.” He revealed that the 
sums offered were as high as £250 (the sum I ‘mentioned) for a précis of 
a story running to 2,000 words, and he is not the only critic, he admitted, 
to have been so approached. Some of the other critics contributed such 
précis and were paid for them—*“ although their work was subsequently 
shelved.” It may be asked why critics who are not generally known to 
be writers of plays or stories should be offered such large sums for 
stories—whether used or not. Mr. Winnington was himself uneasy about 
this, for he says: “I happen to consider that to accept work of any sort 
from a film company js incompatible with the highest pursuit of film 
criticism ”—a view which I was glad to see was shared by Mr. Stephen 
Watts, film critic of the Sunday Express, who also gave evidence, as by 
others whom I specifically named in the course of my evidence, adding 
that there were others still of equally high and unquestionable integrity. 
It was also confirmed that film critics had been offered and had accepted 
small parts as actors at inflated salaries (12960). 

I offered—and the offer was published in the Daily Mail—to co-operate 
with the Critics’ Circle in examining such evidence as existed, but nothing 
was done about it. Mr. Winnington admitted to the Commission that 
“if such practices of corruption exist” they would be “ extremely diffi- 
cult” to track down. But angry meetings of the Critics’ Circle, vehement 
assurances that all critics are of the highest integrity and that there are 
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po weaker spirits among them, and the repeated application of the 
pranding-iron to my brow in the columns of the News Chronicle are 
obvious!y not an effective answer or a convincing refutation. Despite 
what has been said about me and my films—and I see that no critic 
has thought it necessary at this stage to refer to Clive of India and 
A Place of One’s Own, with both of which I was connected—I have 
always held that a-critic’s standard of appreciation must be high and 
always apply it no matter what the film’s cost or its possible 
R. J. MINNEY. 


he must 
box-office return.—Yours, &c., 
Lawford House, Manningtree, Essex. 


DISAFFORESTATION IN GERMANY 


Sir —Whilst in Germany last August I visited the historic city of Goslar 
in the Harz Mountains. I had the curiosity to see the forests from which 
much of the timber exported to England is obtained. As we motored 
through the forest to Altenau and on to Zellerfeld and Clausthal, one 
could soon see that the German forests are being exploited very ruthlessly, 
Where once stood dense forests, there are now great bare expanses—looking 
like rough fields after a harvest has been gathered. Not a tree has been 
left standing. Soon not even a tree stump will remain, so great is the 
need for domestic fuel. This urgent need may even cause some of the 
good timber from the felled trees to be used for fuel. This shocking 
waste is bound up with the policy of the occupying Powers to permit 
only a quite inadequate coal ration to the population. Total felling was 
practised even on the steep mountain slopes—on a gradient of one in 
three not a single tree was left to bind the soil, and erosion was already 
taking place, a condition from which it will take generations to recover. 
Travelling through Schleswig-Hoistein, a province which has suffered 
even greater proportionate loss of forests than other parts of Germany, 
I could witness again how completely forest lands were being destroyed. 
One could see many denuded spaces now only covered by weeds—the 
natural corollary of total-cutting. Even the beautiful trees planted for 
Shade along the roads had fallen to the axe, although the people with 
their characteristic thoroughness do their best to replace them with 
young trees. As there is still much forest land to be seen, the casual 
observer may be inclined to think that not much harm has been dene. 
The trees, however, in the forests still left standing are mainly young 
trees, whereas most of the older stands, e.g. of conifers 80-100 years old, 
have been removed. Can nothing be done to stop this ruthless exploita- 
tion?—I am, yours faithfully, E, J. BRYCE. 
Stanhope Court Hotel, Stanhope Gardens, S.W. 7. 


EUROPE’S REFUGEES 


Sir,—I have read the Rev. Henry Carter’s letter on the problem of 
German refugees with mixed feelings. Whatever is the fate of Germans 
evicted from Czechoslovakia, Poland and other countries, their hardships 
cannot be compared with the misery and tragedy of hundreds of thousands 
of Displaced Persons in camps in Germany. After all, these Germans 
are now re-settied in their own country, among their own people, while 
the Displaced Persons, most of whom are victims of Germany, are living 
in a hostile country and are unable to return to their Russian-dominated 
countries. Some of them were inmates of German concentration camps. 
Others were deported to Germany for slave labour. The vast number 
of these Displaced Persons is being increased by new refugees, fleeing 
from the political persecution of the Communist régimes imposed on their 
countries. All of them are rotting in D.P.’s camps in Germany, without 
hope for the future. 

However understandable Mr. Carter’s attitude is from the Christian 
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point of view, it is surely an incontrovertible fact, from that or any other 

point of view, that the victims ought to receive at least as much considera- 

tion as their oppressors.—Yours faithfully, S. POLANSKI. 
Polish Press Agency, 11 Drummond Place, Edinburgh, 3. 


THE HEALTH OF STUDENT NURSES 


S1r,—In your note The Student Nurse’s Status you refer to an estimated 
shortage of “ still over 40,000” and suggest that the Whitley Council 
“ will find much more to do.” One matter which should be comprehen- 
sively tackled is the care of nurses’ health in training years. Many parents 
have lost confidence and are influenced by a widespread belief that there 
is an unduly high sickness rate in the nursing life. Therefore, they take 
no chances and steer school-leaving daughters into other channels of 
employment. 

It seems to be nobody’s business to ensure a universally high standard 
of watchful care concerning the human material working in our hospitals. 
While some units are beyond reproach in their endeavour to counter 
inevitable hazards and to build up resistance by good food, good living 
conditions and general care, there are others (and too many) which have 
not ensured that senior members of their medical staff have this question 
under frequent review. Now that both feeding and pay have been 
improved for nurses, attention should be turned to the chronic over- 
tiredness which is still too often considered to be an integral part of the 
If your readers, Sir, would make it their personal business 
to look into this question in their own localities, our new Regional Boards 
and Hospital Management Committees might achieve a “ new look” upon 
nursing that would be of great value.—Yours, &c., EsTHER CARLING. 

36 Russell Road, Moor Park, Northwood, Middlesex. 


SWARMS AND TRESPASSING 


Sir,—In his further reference to this topic Sir William Beach Thomas 
does not give any authority for the erroneous assertions which he makes, 
other than the case of Quantrill v. Spragge (which was considered by the 
Court of Appeal in Kearry v. Pattinson) and the opinion of an unnamed 
“legal expert.” In Kearry v. Pattinson Lord Justice Goddard, as he then 
was, said “ there is no case to be found in the books for any plea justifying 
a trespass on the ground that you are pursuing an animal or indeed any 
other property for the purpose of re-taking it . . . m my judgement the 
defendant is under no obligation whatever to allow the plaintiff to come 
on to his land to get the bees. On the other hand, the defendant was 
entitled if he chose, after he had got them on his land, to reduce them 
into possession and keep them for himself.” The decision in Kearry v. 
Pattinson is a unanimous decision of the Court of Appeal; it is the 
most recent case on the subject; the earlier authorities were examined 
in it; until it is overruled the law laid down therein is settled law ; and 
it was correctly summarised by me. My only error was that I wrote 
“Lord Justice Cohen” when I should have written “Lord Justice 
Clauson.” 

Sir William is almost equally wide of the mark on the subject of fallen 
fruit and timber; his assertion as to the certainty of the law on this 
subject seems to be based on a dictum of Mr. Justice Choke in The Case 
of Thorns (1466 Y.B.6 Edw.IV, 7, pl.18). Instead of rusticating in the 
fifteenth century Sir William should move with the times, and refer to 
Salmond on Torts, 9th Ed., p. 198, and to Pollock on Torts, 14th Ed., 
pp. 309 and 310. Mr. Justice Choke’s obtter dictum has been blown upon 
and in view of Kearry v. Pattinson may well not be followed ; although I 
agree that there is some doubt on the point and Winfield on Torts gives 
it a rather luke-warm blessing.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Hyde Lodge, Westbury Park, Bristol 6. J. H. GRIFFITHs. 


POLISH POLICY IN 1938 


Sir,—I think Mr. Crosfield’s letter in The Spectator of September 17th 
on the attitude of the Polish Government towards the Czechs af 
the time of Munich requires some supplementary explanation. For 
my part I am quite certain that it was not the intention of the 
Polish Government to co-operate with the German armies against 
the possible Czech defence.. This Government, however, demanded 
from Prague the return of that part of Teschen Silesia which was taken 
over by the Czechs in 1919 when Poland was engaged in a struggle against 
the Bolesheviks ; that small territory—according to pre-war Austrian 
statistics—had a high proportion of Poles in its population. The demand 
was made only after the Great Powers had put every possible pressure 
on the Prague Government to surrender—in the interest of peace—the 
whole Sudetenland to Hitler’s Reich. And, let me add, it was this pressure 
which was primarily responsible for the Czech decision not to fight. It 
is, moreover, clear that if the above-mentioned strip of Teschen Silesia 
had not been ceded to Poland, it would have also been annexed by Hitles, 
like the rest of the former Austrian Silesia. 
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Nevertheless this action of the Warsaw authorities met with strong 
criticism among large sections of the Polish people. I remember well 
myself how warm the sympathies for the Czech cause against Nazi aggres- 
sion were at that time throughout my country, and how enthusiastically 
the Czech refugees were greeted in Cracow after the German seizure 
of Prague in that ill-fated spring of 1939. This spirit of friendship has 
surely lost nothing of its power now when Poland and Czechoslovakia are 
again under an oppressive totalitarian rule, imposed from outside. Let us 
hope that it wi!l yield rich fruit in the future when the peoples of Central 
Europe are once again free —Yours faithfully, H. WIrecui. 

20 Queen’s Gate Terrace, S.W.7. 


THE GERMAN GENERALS 


Sir,—As a member of the illogical British public, I should like to endorse 
Mr. Nicolson’s comments on the German generals in The Spectator of 
September 17th. But I would ask, Sir, are we being so very illogical ? 
After all, the generals have been incarcerated for some years under condi- 
tions which, from all accounts, appear to have been none too good. They 
have not been brought speedily to trial as would any other criminal in 
England, and the excuses made by the Government seem to be excuses 
rather than downright good reasons for their not having been tried earlier. 
—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, D. A. SHIRLEY. 
1§ The Precincts, Canterbury. 


Sir,—Mr. Nicolson suggests that the indignation aroused by the delayed . 


trial of the German Generals is proof of a charming natural characteristic 
of our race that makes us incapable of harbouring resentment for past 
injuries. I suggest that it is entirely due to an aroused sense of the 
injustice, even of the cruelty, in keeping three old men in prison under 
harsh conditions for over three years without trial. Even a Nazi General 
is not “ guilty” till he has been proved so by fair trial—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, MARGARET SPARROW. 
New Barn, Ferry Hinksey, Oxford. 


CUTTING BOTH WAYS 


Str,—Those of us whose husbands are “ self-employed ” must sympathise 
with “A Minister’s Wife" in the matter of the compulsory payment of 
6s. 2d. a week for health insurance. Surely the churches should bear 
at least some part of this burden—directly or indirectly ? But apparently 
this minister’s wife does not realise that in the case of her one-day-a-week 
domestic helper she should pay less—not more—insurance now. It 
took me some to find out that (a) A married woman is covered by 
her husband’s insurance. (b) Unless a woman works for her for more 
than eight hours a week, the only insurance an employer is liable for is 
3d. a week accident insurance. (This is paid by the employer to whom 
the woman goes first in the week—or shared, by arrangement, between 
several employers.)}—Yours sincerely, Mary C. H. ScRoGGIE. 
Chetwode, Warren Avenue, Bromley, Kent. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Sir,—A parenthetical remark in Guy Boas’s article on The Omnibus 
School appears to me of the utmost importance. Referring to the tendency 
for multilateralism to lead to co-education, he adds that “ co-education 
may or may not be desirable but it should not be an oblique consequence.” 
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Co-education is at last getting the attention it deserves ; Russia has scrapped 
it, Britain is asking for it to a greater extent than ever before. To 
as a convert to the co-educational method, this British trend is gratifying, 
but the subject is complex and needs much study and careful consideration, 
A vague desire for a co-educational system on the part of large numbers 
of parents is not a sufficient reason for founding huge mixed schools, 
Co-education as an “ oblique consequence” is foolish, if not dangerous, 
Very much of our co-education has arisen as an oblique consequence. 
It is interesting to note that the very country which above all others 
introduced this method on grounds of definite social and educational 
principle, has given it up in most of its large schools. (The Russians 
say its job is over and the principle has lost its point.) Now some schools 
have adopted co-education as a basic principle, because they believe humar 
life to be one, and that as male and female must live and co-operate in 
the world, they should learn to do so at school, with confidence, ease and 
no nonsense. Not a bad basic principle either—a main one if you like 
But these schools are small, in numbers of pupils ; they find they can only 
live out their faith if they can retain some attributes of the family. A 
school of 1,500 or 2,000 is not a family, it’s a crowd. That is why [ 
submit that it is dangerous to throw together many hundreds of boys 
and girls, simply because it is expedient. The parents who vote today 
for co-education know what they want ; they instinctively long for a better 
relationship between the sexes in national life. But their hope is analogous 
to the ingenuous hope that international peace will come by droves of 
tourists visiting each others’ countries. What is needed to satisfy each of 
these longings is calm, deep, thoughtful, sustained effort, in smal]! com- 
munities.—Yours faithfully, Joun E. Bricuam. 
Hilifield, Sibford Ferris, Nr. Banbury, Oxon. 


CLOTHING FOR EUROPE 


Sir,—Between July, 1945, and May, 1948, British Quakers, largely through 
the generosity of non-Quakers, were able to send four million garments 
to Europe. We are now anxious to send a fifth million before the really 
severe weather begins. Such factors as Poland’s partial recovery and the 
currency reform in Germany should not blind us to the continuing need 
of millions. “For more than half the population,” writes a relief worker 
in Austria, “ there are simply no clothes to buy. Who can afford a month's 
income for a shoddy suit or a dress that won’t wash ?” In Poland shoes 
are beyond almost everybody’s reach: “I saw some boys’ shoes in a 
shop window today priced at 9,000 zloties. A warehouseman gets 2,500 
zloties a month, a clerk from 3,000 to 6,000.” In Germany millions of 
refugees from East Prussia, Silesia and Pomerania are still eking out a 
bare existence in camps_ and converted barracks; we learn from one 
source that the food ration of 1,700 calories alone costs 48 Deutschemarks 
per month, while the amount given by the relieving authorities to an 
adult refugee is only 35 Deutschemarks. Shoes and clothing are therefore 
luxuries beyond the means of many of these unfortunate people. 

Shoes and clothing, whether in parcels or pantechnicons, should be 
sent to Friends Service Council, c/o Davies, Turner and Co., Bourne 
Street, S.W.1; and every parcel will be acknowledged. Leaflets, sacks 
labels and advice about organising local clothing drives may be obtained 
from us at Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. To collect 
bale and ship a million garments will cost us £14,000: donations will 
therefore be most welcome.—Yours truly, Pau D. StuRGE, 

Friends Service Council, General Secretary. 

Friends House, Euston Road, N.W. 1. 


THE WARSAW GHETTO 


S1r,—I should be very grateful if Mr. Richard Hughes would tell me what 

is meant by the description of the slaughter of 20,000 of my co-religionists 

in the Warsaw ghetto as “ without tragedy and without heroism.”—Yours 

faithfully, LIONEL LOEWE. 
38 Brook Green, W.6. 


“ M. VINCENT ” 


Sir,—In reviewing M. Vincent Miss Graham refers to its hero as “a 

Saint in all but name.” I think she may like to know that the name is 

there too. He was long ago canonised as St. Vincent de Paul.—Yours, &c., 
21 Hilgrove Road, N.W.6. RENEE HAYNES. 


MR. A. WYATT TILBY 


Str,—May I, in expressing my gratitude for Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe’s note 
of appreciation of the late A. Wyatt Tilby’s contributions to journalism 
and letters, remind your readers of a fine biographical study which Mr. 
Ratcliffe has omitted to mention—that of Lord John Russell as Whig 
leader and twice Prime Minister, published in 1930?—Yours faithfully, 

“ Greenfields,” 225 Archway Road, Highgate, N. 6. 


Deryck ABEL. 
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Just Published 
Irene 


Ronautp Marsa 


Exciting, moving and enlightening, this distinguished 

first novel is a story of love and conflict between the 

worlds of the respectable and the disreputable. 
9s. 6d. net 


Raffy and the Nine Monkeys 
H. A. Rey 


A new issve of this delightfully illustrated book for 
children, at its original price. 8}"X 11}’. 5s. net 





The Zodiac Press 


Recent additions to this series include: 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: The Small House at 
Allington. Double vol. 10s. 6d. 
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Special Centenary Publication 
IN THE STEPS OF THE 


BRONTES 


by Ernest Raymond 


Author of IN THE STEPS OF ST. FRANCIS 
(30th Thous.) 
1948 is the Centenary of the death of Emily Bronte. 
Branwell Bronte died in the same year and Anne Bronte 
in 1849. Mr Raymond’s book, especially for this 
centenary, traces the lives, literary careers and travels of 
the Bronte family. Mr Raymond brings to his task a 
novelist’s eye and a deep understanding of his subject. 
With 34 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12/6d. net. 


IN THE STEPS OF 


SHAKESPEARE 
by Russell Thorndike 
“Eminently readable ” 
24 Lilustrations 
IN THE STEPS OF THE 
ANGLO-SAXONS : 
by Leighton Houghton 
“A fascinating book....... beautifully illustrated ” 
MONTREAL DAILY STAR 
12/64. net. 


THE QUEEN 
12/6d. net. 


17 Lllustrations 


RICH & COWAN 























THE LIFE AND WORK 
OF 
ROBERT HANCOCK 


by 
Cyril Cook 


An account of the life of the 18th-century 


engraver and of his designs on Battersea 


and Staffordshire enamels and Bow and 


Worcester porcelain. 
“A piece of 
collectors and students” W. B. HONEY 


Demy 8v0' 425. net 


128 plates 
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Switchback 


BRIAN LUNN 


** One of those rare autobiographies which are true to life. Witty... 
amusing . . . sincere, intelligent, observant. [Mr. Lunn is] @ natural 


artist.”” Harold Nicolson (D. Telegraph.) 


** A remarkable book both for its unflinching candour and its uncommon 


detachment . . . wit and brilliance . . . profoundly moving.” 
Nineteenth Century. 


** Frank, intimate, episodic and readable.”” Time & Tide. 145/- net. 


x TWO IMPORTANT REPRINTS ¥& 





The first two volumes in the collected edition of the novels of 


Francois Mauriac 


A WOMAN OF THE PHARISEES 
** The story is told with an easy mastery, a beautiful dovetailing of 
character and episode . . . this outstanding French novelist . . . Mr. 
Gerard Hopkins’s admirable translation.”’ 
C. Day Lewis (Listener), 


THERESE 


** Mauriac has created many vivid characters, but none has aroused 


9/- net. 


so intense and enduring an interest as Therese . 


” 


. - @ nearly perfect 
work of art. 
10/6 net. Edward Sackville West (New Statesman). 


Eyre & Spottiswoode 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Arnold Bennett Again 


Arnold Bennett. By Walter Allen, The English Novelists Series. (Home 
& Van Thal. 6s.) 

Mr. WALTER ALLEN has written a very good book, full of insight 
and truly appreciative of a novelist who since his death in 1931 has 
suffered excessive decline in reputation. It is certainly the best 
existing criticism of Bennett, and it shows, not only the quality 
of Mr. Allen’s mind, but the rise of a new and timely attitude 
towards a great novelist. As Mr. Allen himself says, “ Bennett 
may now be seen in perspective . . . he belongs to literary history, 
one need take sides no longer.” So be it. 

The book begins badly with a travesty of Bennett’s appearance and 
activities in the last ten years of his life. 

“His réle was akin to that of a brains-trust philosopher . . . he 
was never abashed. He was the grand panjandrum of the Evening 
Standard, making best-sellers and rebuking Mrs. Virginia Woolf at 
a hundred pounds per thousand words. The public Bennett of 
this time, of the last years of his life, has been caught for ever in 
Low’s caricature. Short, stiff, pompous, plump, in tails, with fob 
and carnation, Bennett steps forward . . . to meet a lord, to call a 
Cabinet Minister by his Christian name, to dance with a dowager, 
to tell the world with downright assertion. It is a masterly and 
malicious delineation of vanity, of provincial vulgarity ; the strutting 
poseur might be a mayor who had made his money in brass or 
possibly pots.” 

This is offered as a description of the quiet, reserved man, 
radiating patient kindness, whose notorious coxcomb had long been 
shorn, who was not stout, who stood five feet ten inches (short only 
to people more than a mile high), and who was so little of a snob 
that he spoke as benignly to a club waiter as to a Cabinet Minister. 
Lord Beaverbrook shrewdly paid a high price for Bennett’s articles 
in the Evening Standard because everybody, even snorting high- 
brows, read them with excitement. Bennett’s sin, for Bloomsbury, 
was not his high wages, not his provincialism, but the fact that he 
calmly rebuked Mrs. Woolf, who at that time was sacrosanct. 
Rebukes apart, he may be said to have rescued book-reviewing in 
the daily Press from extinction. That, and the complete disinterested- 
ness of his praise, should be emphasised. It was not to a bounder 
that Mr. T. S. Eliot, as Mr. Allen records, turned for help for 
The Criterion, and not from a brains-trust philosopher that every 
young writer and artist of quality drew encouragement and, some- 
times, pecuniary help. At bottom, morally, a puritan ; politically a 
Victorian Liberal, whose one philosopher was Herbert Spencer, and 
a man of abnormal sensitiveness, timidity, and pride, Bennett was 
never vulgar as his detractors and caricaturists were vulgar. 

If Mr. Allen’s book had not immeasurably surpassed its opening, 
it would have missed a great chance. It does not miss that chance. 
Its opening is no more than a payment of some small debts to 
Bloomsbury. When he analyses Arnold Bennett and Arnold Bennett’s 
best novels for himself, Mr. Allen leaves ill-nature behind him 
and applies exceptional intelligence to a theme which would defeat 


SRE o9- ~<~gonayenip epee 
FABER BOOKS 


The Age of Anxiety W. H. AUDEN 


An arresting, new long poem, set partly in a New York bar, in the 
form of a dialogue between a woman and three men. 8/6 


* 








The Hidden Years TRAVERS OTWAY 
The poignant West-End play about forbidden friendships between 
“That much-needed thing, a new play of real 
. » The theme is handled with delicacy 
Daily Telegraph. 


public-school boys. 
quality by an unknown author. . 
fact and truth . . . extraordinarily well observed.”’- 
With 15 original photographs. 8/6 


Deviation into Sense 0. S. WAUCHOPE 
This remarkable work affords the layman a philosophy that deals 


2/6 


with life as he knows it, yet shirks no prob!ems. 12; 


The Faber Gallery 


HOMAGE TO VENUS by James Laver. RENOIR by R. H. Wilenski. 





Each with 10 full colour plates. 7/6 
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—which has heavily defeated—men of shallower or more restricted 
sympathy. He can be severe ; he can hold his nose at the “ frolics” 
and the pocket philosophies ; but his grasp of and enthusiasm for 
The Old Wives’ Tale are striking; he is really superb on the 
Clayhanger trilogy ; and he makes a good case for Riceyman Steps 
although I think he overpraises this book. He has discovered for 
himself what Bennett once declared to be the fact, that the first 
inspiration for the Five Towns novels was derived from a reading 
of A Mummer’s Wife; and he succeeds most excellently in pre- 
senting Bennett as a great figure in the history of the English novel, 
I do not always agree with his estimates. I think that he too 
readily accepts Wells as a witness concerning Bennett’s young man- 
hood, that he takes too Viennese a view of extroverts, and that he 
perhaps misses the importance of The Pretty Lady and Lord Raingo 
as involuntary revelations of Bennett’s horror of (among other 
features of total war) the smart and the official worlds of 1914-18, 
Also I think he does less than justice to Lord Raingo as a self- 
portrait drawn with integrity never surpassed by Bennett, and less 
than justice to the comparable literary -integrity of that early 
novel, Whom God Hath foined. But I should not wish to end this 
brief comment on Mr. Allen’s performance without saying that I 
read almost the whole of his book with admiration. It is a very good 
book, the work of a very good critic. FRANK SWINNERTON. 


Foreign Office Documents 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. First Series, 
Vol. II, 1919. Edited by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. (His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 32s. 6d.) 


CHAPTER I of this volume, which is edited by Mr. Butler, continues 
the Proceedings of the Council of Heads of Delegations from 
October 16th, 1919, until the end of its existence in January, 1920. 
Its final sessions were fused with a meeting of the Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Ministers at Paris. There were also meetings of these 
in London in December, and these two sets of minutes are con- 
veniently grouped together in Chapter II. All of Chapter I has 
already been printed in Volumes VIII and IX of the Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1919. Part of Chapter II has also 
been printed there. Mr. Butler calls attention in the footnotes 
to those documents of Chapter II that have already been published. 
But no such annotations are made in Chapter I, and it seems extra- 
ordinary that he should have made no mention in his preface of the 
fact that at least four-fifths of the documents in this book were 
already available in another series. 

The withdrawal of the United States from European entanglement 
proceeded apace during this period. Its embarrassed representa- 
tives could rarely deliver an opinion on crucial questions. Britain 
and France were forced to go on alone to consider the still unsolved 
disputes between the Italians and the Jugoslavs. Without United 
States support they were clearly less able to defend previous posi- 
tions and the ultimate success of Italy was already foreshadowed. 
Yet the last document in the book is their courteous reply to a bad- 
tempered and pedantic reproach from Mr. Lansing for even con- 
sidering such questions in the absence of the United States. 
Another document of interest is a French Memorandum urging the 
acceptance of nearly all Senator Lodge’s reservations, including the 
refusal to recognise the positions of the Dominions in the League, 
in order to allow the United States to ratify the Treaty of Versailles. 

The new documents contain much that is Well worth publishing. 
But to the reader who knows what is going to be the result of all 
these difficult problems the impression of the discussion in this 
volume is rather like that of a diplomatic Alice in Wonderland. All 
kinds of ingenious arguments were brought up which had no relation 
to the real facts of the situation. There was a solemn consideration, 
for example, of the future of Constantinople and whether the Sultan 
should be allowed to stay there in a sort of “ Mohammedan Vatican.” 
M. Clemenceau, whose pungent humour continually relieves the 
tedium of the discussions, remarked that “he was opposed to the 
creation of a new Pope in the East. It was quite bad enough to have 
one Pope in the West.” ‘The British announced they were about 
to send to Denikin a final “ packet” of fifteen million pounds for 
which Mr. Churchill was very zealous. When Mr. Lloyd George 
also urged that ammunition should be sent to the Caucasian Republics 
to enable them to resist the Bolsheviks, M. Clemenceau became 
restive, and the dialogue then proceeds: “ M. Clemenceau agreed 
if there were any to send. Mr. Lloyd George said that the British 
had plenty, and he thought the French also. M. Clemenceau said 
he thought it had all been given to the Soviets through Denikin.” 
The absurd situation into which the Allies had got as regards Russia 
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Land and Empire 
PETER BAKER 


Reviewing Peter Baker's Confession of Faith in the Daily 
Mail, Peter Quennell wrote : “ Peter Baker has an alert 
and receptive mind. He is still eager for experience and 
has the faculty of conveying what he experiences in direct 
and moving language.” 


A Forum Book 2s. 6d. net. 


. 
Domesday Village 


IAN COLVIN 


A satirical novel by the Berlin correspondent of the 
Sunday Times on the results of too much State control. 
8s. 6d. net. 


THE FALCON PRESS 
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Two Important Books 


‘Francis Williams 


THE TRIPLE 
CHALLENGE 


The Future of Socialist Britain 


“An excellent study of the Labour Government in action... And 

what a pleasure it is to see a topical book on the market again, 

produced rapidly enough to deal with events of the moment.” 
Grorrrey Cox in a leading article in the ** News-Chronicle.” 


“ The value of this book is not that it demands agreement but 
that it stimulates thought. Its fourth challenge indeed is to the 
reader and every intelligent reader should wholeheartedly welcome 
it.”—Wirson Harris in the “ Spectator.” 


10s. 6d. 


Paul McGuire 


THE THREE CORNERS 
OF THE WORLD 


A bold argument for the Empire system with its history and 
relationship to the world situation to-day. By the author of 
{ustralian Journey. 15s. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN 











THE WAR IN BURMA 
ROY MckKELVIE 
“ An eye-witness account of the epic struggles of the ‘ Forgotten 
Army’ by one of Viscount Mountbatten’s former military 
observers. He achieves his aim in putting famous events and 
men-of-the-hour into perspective.”—Sunday Express. 
With 9 maps. 15s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS 
WILLIAM LILLIE 


This book should serve both as a text-book for a first year’s 
course for University students and as an introduction to ethics 
for the general reader. It differs from other elementary text- 
books in giving a larger place to the rich contributions made 
by twentieth-century moralists. 12s. 6d. 


YOU AND ME 
A new volume of drawings by 

FOUGASSE 
In these witty drawings Fougasse shows that there is plenty of 
humour in the most unlikely subjects ; his recorded impressions 
of Britain during the aftermath of war will not only delight bu 
enlighten. 6s. 
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ANGELA THIRKELL’S 


New Novel 


Love Among the Ruins 


Some opinions of Mrs, Thirkell: 

“* Her resources as a story-teller and humorist are remarkable 
in their variety.”,—-FRANK SWINNERTON. 

“ Grace, wit, equanimity and engaging narrative power.”— 
ELIZABETH BOWEN. 

“TI am often impressed by her likeness to Jane Austen ; both 
writers possess a superb command of rural atmosphere and 
of inducing inner laughter.”—RACHEL FERGUSON. 11s. net. 


ALBERT CAMUS’ 


The Plague 


“One of those very rare combinations, an intellectual book 
that is also a good novel.”—Rosert KEE (Spectator). 
“ Seems to me likely to have a masterful influence on the art 
of writing novels "—V. S. Prircuetr. (New Statesman). 

9s. 6d. net. 
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is shown by Mr. Lloyd George’s warm advocacy of a plan of E. F. 
Wise to buy grain from the Russian Co-operatives, while insisting 
that the non-recognition of the Soviet Government and the blockade 
should go on. The problem of the War Criminals and of the Kaiser 
also became embarrassing. Lord Birkenhead, who had in 1919 
rushed over to Paris to try to win glory by playing a principal part 
in this question, now sang a very different tune. Every effort was 
made to reduce the number of War Criminals so that the German 
Government might be induced to surrender them. Lord Hugh 
Cecil, according to Lloyd George, proposed that the Kaiser should 
be incarcerated in Dover Castle. 

There is, of course, much else on the relations with Turkey, 
Germany, Russia, Poland, Rumania and Hungary, some of it rather 
technical and of not much interest. The treaty of peace with the 
last-named was ready and Count Apponyi made the first of his por- 
tentously long speeches which inflicted so much suffering on inter- 
national conferences in the “twenties. In the closing session 
Clemenceau made a moving and obviously sincere appeal for allied 
unity in reply to Lloyd George’s farewell eulogy of his long pre- 
sidency of the Peace Conference machinery. The French people 
had already repudiated his leadership and he had made his last 
quips on the international stage. 

It is noted with regret that this volume costs 2s. 6d. more than 
Volume 1, which is just as long. In the next volume, which will 
begin the publication of the Foreign Office telegrams and 
despatches of this period, Mr. Butler will be giving us information 
that is not already published. CHARLES WEBSTER. 


Young Conservative 

Party Choice. By Michael Berry. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 6s.) 

“ THOUGH he finishes by coming down on the side of Conservatism, 
his method is objective,” say his publishers on Mr. Berry’s behalf. 
Objective ? What does this mean? That he only makes up his 
mind in the last chapter after dispassionately weighing all the 
evidence ? Of course not. He may have been objective when he 
started to think about the book (he was then a demobilised soldier 
in search of a political faith), but by the time he came to write its 
first pages, he was already out to prove his conclusion, that “ by a 
happy coincidence, freedom and prosperity go hand in hand.” The 
chapter called “ The case for Socialism” thus becomes, quite inno- 
cently, the case against it. This does not make it a bad or a 
harshly propagandist book. It would, on the contrary, have 
been much less readable and valuable if we had been given the 
processes and not the results of Mr. Berry’s thinking. He has a clean, 
pugnacious style (“a bureaucrat’s mind becomes like an electronic 
calculating machine. It knows all the answers, but none of the 
reasons”), and one is seldom fortunate enough in modern political 
writing to meet abstract nouns with such sharp points. 

The bulk of the book is taken up with an analysis of the National- 
isation versus Free Enterprise issue. Mr. Berry starts from the 
sensible premiss that as the object of most Governments is to pro- 
vide the people with “a varied and free life on a full stomach,” the 
choice lies between different economic systems which carry with 
them a greater or a less degree of efficiency, variety and freedom. 


‘THE LISTENER’ 
September 23rd, 1948: Contents 


Facing the Facts 
by C. D. Darlington 
The Fifth United Nations Assembly 
by Bernard Moore, BBC United Nations Correspondent 
History of the Conservative Party 
by G. Kitson Clark 
The first of three talks on the development of the three 
Political Parties. 
Why Fanaticism Brings Defeat 
by Bertrand Russell 
Scientists at Brighton 
by Ritchie Calder 
Steel and the Nation 
by Anthony Ashton 








At the end of this calm, self-confident argument, he strides off the 
platform holding aloft a banner on which are inscribed five slogans, 
his five principles of Conservatism. They are: Judge by uses, not 
abuses ; Government is a good umpire but a bad competitor ; Liberty 
but not licence ; Fallibility of Government; A level start but an 
open race. 

As slogans they would not perhaps convey an urgent or even a 
very comprehensible message when tacked up over the Union Jack 
in a village hall (and Mr. Berry did not intend them as such), but 
what is interesting is that all but the last are either nostalgic or 
minatory, and therefore, ig the sense which the elector understands 
it, negative. In blunt terms they will mean to him no more than 
this: “ The past wasn’t as bad as is often made out, and in any case 
not half so bad as what is coming to you under Socialism.” This 
argument, true as it may be, makes a weak rallying call. Conserva- 
tives suffer from having played too long and important a part in 
English political history. Today their principles are dulled by 
familiarity, and associated not with what went right in the past, but 
with what went wrong. Socialists, though it is not yet so apparent, 
are facing very much the same dilemma. The emotional basis of 
their creed also lies in the nineteenth century, in the subjection of 
the poor to intolerable conditions which no longer exist. They 
find the ground cut from under their feet by the completion of the 
social service system, all too much of which stands to the credit of 
their opponents, and today are pursuing capitalist policies which 
were once anathema to them and which they can only vary by a 
superstructure of hasty and ill-conceived design. 

Both parties are therefore exploring the possibilities of Mr. Berry’s 
fifth principle—a level start but an open race. Unfortunately he 
has not seen fit to expand this idea beyond the limits of a single 
page, but it is quite clear from the few remarks which he does devote 
to it that he does not intend it to be a level start at all. ‘To what 
degree, then, is the race to be open? He does not even mention 
the important conclusions of the Industrial Charter on this point, 
though he surely cannot have thought the Charter too ephemeral for 
his purposes, marking as it does a fork-road in Conservative thought. 
The working-man will not make his party choice on the economic 
and liberal questions which Mr. Berry discusses so ably. He may 
for the moment feel a certain satisfaction in dumping his tool-bag in 
the corner of a first-class carriage (“ Well, they belong to us now, 
don’t they ? ”), when he would not dream of occupying a 6s. cinema 
seat with a 2s. entrance ticket, but in 1949 or 1950 he will want to 
know more about this Level Start and Open Race before he puts his 
cross against the name of either candidate. Before that time comes, 
young Tories as intelligent as Mr. Berry must make it clear what 
in fact they do mean. NIGEL NICOLSON. 


George Meredith 


Meredith. By Siegfried Sassoon. (Constable. 15s.) 


WHATEVER the ups and downs of fashion, Meredith’s distinctive con- 
tribution to the canon of English prose and poetry will‘remain. For 
he had something very definite to say in relation to his time—and 
therefore to ours—and he said it more clearly in his verse than in 
his novels, though these it does recognisably pervade if you already 
know the poems. He is like Hardy, Kipling and Lawrence in this; 
you have to know both poetry and fiction really to appreciate either, 
or the total contribution of the writer. With all four of them the 
contribution is a metaphysical one, somethiag one may or may not 
at least in part live by. That is the mark of the first-rate writer ; 
your merely entertaining author, a Trollope, say, is second- or third- 
rate. Meredith, whatever his faults, is among the first-rate. To 
quote Mr. Sassoon’s admirable final phrases: “ The idea of Meredith 
means a sense of being fully alive. To be at one’s best is to be 
Meredithian.” 

It may be wondered if Mr. Sassoon’s method of treating so highly 
complex an author yields the richest results. Being made to pursue 
the chronological road, the reader is apt to lose touch with the 
“idea” of Meredith ; his “ mysticism” of blood, of earth and brain 
and spirit, needs to be brought out definitely somewhere as a kind 
of substratum for all that is to be said. Otherwise difficulties obtrude. 
For instance, though Mr. Sassoon says, as he has every right to say, 
that The Thrush in February exists for the thrush and not for the 
doctrine ; yet, we ask, but for the doctrine, would the thrush be there 
at all? And is not the crocus at the end of the poem, laying her 
cheek to the mire, as moving as the thrush ? And has the thrush 
his full meaning without the crocus ? This sort of thing constantly 
crops up, so it is not, we may feel, the best way to understand 
Meredith to take him work by work and year by year. 

And it is because of this intricacy that in all the novels, at any 
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THOMAS CHATTERTON 


John Cranstoun Nevill ‘ 
The first biography for many years of this strange figure in 


most extraordinary young man that has encountered my 
knowledge.” 10s. 6d. 


LIFE IN THE COUNTRY 

Godfrey Locker Lampson 

A fascinating and nostalgic account of English rural life as 
it was until recently,—never to return. Country pursuits, | 
estate management, landlord and tenant relations, game 
preservation, all fall within the scope of this delightful volume. 
[Ilustrated in Colour and Monotone 18s. 


MIXED GRILL 

Sir George Leveson Gower 

In response to many requests a new and considerably enlarged 
volume of these anecdotal reminiscences is now ready. 
Second E:dition 125. 6d. 


OURS NOT TO REASON WHY 

Alan Moray Williams 

Eight young officer cadets—three of whom did not survive 
the war—assembled their views on the post-war world, in 
a stimulating volume, for which War Office permission for 
publication was only recently obtained. 7s. Od. 
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English literary history, described by Dr. Johnson as “ the | 








Compiled by Henry Baerlein 

\n account in anthology form of the least known country 
of Europe, describing its people, its countryside and its | 
customs. J//ustrated 15s. | 








LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


A selection of new titles 


GREEN GLORY Richard St. Barbe Baker 
Trees—or famine is the choice the author puts before us. “ I doubt 
if any other authority can couple his technical information with 
such a wide knowledge of forests all over the world . . . a first-class 
book.” —Continental Daily Mail. Fully illustrated. 15s. net 


A BREATH OF ENGLAND Norman Wymer 


The first of a series covering the whole of the British Isles, this 
volume deals with the Southern Shires. Mr. Wymer has been very 
successful in setting down the traditional variations, industries, 
folk-lore, legends, and superstitions of the ten counties in an original 
way ... the many photographs are a delight.” —My Garden. 15s. net 


THE OLD HOUSE AT GOATE Richard Jefferies 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Samuel J. Looker 
The third volume in the now famous Collector’s Edition. “ It is 
fortunate indeed that such an editor and such an artist should have 
collaborated to honour his (Richard Jefferies) genius.”— British 
Weekly. “* Unpublished articles of the true quality.”—Jehn O° 
London’s Weekly, Woodcuts by Agnes Miller Parker. 10s. 6d. net 
RELIGIOUS 
KIERKEGAARD STUDIES T. H. Croxall 
Lord Lindsay of Birker writes in the Foreword: “ I have found his 
book a great help to the understanding of this strange philosopher, 
poet, theologian, in whom so many people are now, after a hundred 
years, finding enlightenment.” 15s. net 
THE CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING OF HISTORY 
E. C. Rust 
“A book that ministers and laymen alike will find richly erudite 
and authoritative.” — Yorkshire Observer. 17s. 6d. net 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS, 4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 

















FREDERICK MULLER | 
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My Grandfather | 
DENIS CONSTANDUROS 


Surrounded by relatives and a large domestic staff, the author’s 
grandfather lived in London in Edwardian times, a genial Pickwickian 
figure in an age which seems already, to have receded into ancient 
history. This delightful re-creation, touched with irony, of his 
days and ways is illustrated by the author’s own uncommon and 
attractive sketches. With Ilust:ctions, 6s. 6d. neg 


New Fiction 


The Framing of Carol Woan 
BELTON COBB 


Seventeen-year-old Carol Woan, night nurse to a young man 
with a mysterious illness, becomes chief suspect in a murder case 
after smuggling two parcels out of the house. Superintendent 
Manning again plays an important part in this well-known author’s 
latest thrilling tale. 8s. 6d. net (ff | 


Tangled Roots 
IRIS BROMIGE 


This new story by the author of ‘ Stay But Till Tomorrow,’ ‘ The 
Traceys * and other popular novels, tells of a woman's struggle 
to free herself and a younger friend from the tangled roots of past | 
unhappiness. 8s. 6d. net 


Michael 
A TALE OF THE MASTERFUL MONK 
OWEN FRANCIS DUDLEY 


This dramatic and moving story, told as it was seen by the Masterful 
Monk, shows the clash between accepted standards and a way of 
life which, if idealistic, may yet contain a solution to the brutality 
and horror of modern existence. 9s. 6d. 
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his new novel 
The Sky & the Forest 


SYLVIA LYND (Bookman) 


“One of the best living novelists . . . He makes 
every page of this strange history fascinating . . . 
We do not laugh or weep, but watch with 
wide-open eyes” 


RALPH STRAUS (Sunday Times) 
“Has all the excitingly intimate and picturesque 
qualities which have informed so much of his 
work ... In his own particular line Mr. Forester 
is almost without a rival” 

DANIEL GEORGE (Daily Express) 

“He is a novelist of the first class — my first class, 
a very small one .. . The spell-binding art of the 
story teller fails on no page of this book” 
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rate after Richard Feverel, there are tiresome stylistic anfractuosities ; 
though how beautifully lucid and flowing Meredith could be when he 
felt lucidity proper to his purpose! His “ difficult” style, one may 
think, was purposeful, a deliberate turning away from “fiddling 
harmonics on the sensual strings” ; he wanted to make certain parts 
of his novels demand hard work from his readers. “It is the clock- 
work of the brain they are directed to set in motion,” to quote from 
a famous passage in Beauchamp’s Career which is repeated in this 
book. For what he was all the time doing in his work was to try 
to integrate nineteenth-century paganism with the best standards of 
nineteenth-century society, thinking and feeling about both as only an 
artist can, 

Mr. Sassoon has spent much time with Meredith, has pondered 
much about his subject, and nothing that he writes can be without 
interest and distinction. But, ome may suggest, there are three 
purposes in writing a critical biography: to reveal new facts; to 
illuminate from a new point of view; or to lure the savage within 
the pale and civilise him. It might be ‘said that the best part of 
this book comes under the first heading ; not many of the facts, in- 
deed, seem to be new, but a great deal of matter is brought together 
for the first time, more especially about the G.O.M. of Flint Cottage. 
It is a pity that here Mr, Sassoon did not find room for Edith 
Wharton’s account of the flying visit she paid with Henry James. One 
does not feel that any illumination is brought ; Mr. Sassoon, indeed, 
scems sometimes to shirk the issue. But then he would say that such 
was not his object ; his notion was to give us his own sensitive, subtle 
and disciplined reactions, which are, of course, of immense interest. 
Unluckily this treatment precludes any indication of how what 
Meredith was thinking and saying dovetails in with the thought of his 
time, and the work of other poets and novelists. Mr. Sassoon might 
again declare that this was not what he was concerned with—and that 
anyway it doesn’t matter. Well, this may be true. Yet if he wishes 
to lure the savage into the pale, as he seems to, then he is abandoning 
one of the most succulent baits. 

We can have no grudge against him for writing the kind of book 
that he likes, but we can complain of his failure to give any refer- 
ences or provide a bibliography. Their absence is all the more 
infuriating because he so often declares with his usual modesty that 
someone else says what he wants to say better than he knows how. 
But we are not able to follow up these authors, or discover what 
more they have to say ; the same disadvantage applies with still more 
force to references to Meredith’s own works or letters. So some 
of the pleasure in reading, and half the usefulness, is lost. This is, 
one need hardly say, an interesting and even important book about 
Meredith. But it must be added that Mr. Sassoon has not here done 
justice to his great literary talents ; there is carelessness in the writing 
and negligence in considering the form. Unless the form is expres- 
sive, the idea cannot come through. BoNAMY DosREE. 


The Poem and the Age 


Five Poems 1470-1870. By E. M. W. Tillyard. (Chatto & Windus, 
8s. 6d.) 


Dr. TILLyArp’s latest book sets out to explain and criticise five 
representative poems, ranging from The Testament of Cresseid to 
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George Eliot 
JOAN BENNETT 


A new study of the mind and art of George Eliot as re- 
vealed in her novels, intended to send the modern reader 
back to a neglected great Victorian. By the author of 
Virginia Woolf. 10s. 6d. net 


Essays & Reflections 
HAROLD CHILD 


A selection from the late Harold Child’s anonymous con- 
tributions to the Times and the Literary Supplement— 
mainly critical essays and ‘light leaders’—edited with a 
biographical memoir by Ss. C. ROBERTS. 8s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Hertha, in terms of the prevalent ideas of their different epochs— 
those ideas least paraded and most taken for granted which ar 
the peculiar property of the age. He modestly calls it “ an elementary 
essay in the background of English literature.” It is in fact 
convincing plea for the historical approach in criticism, an extension 
of the method already employed in his Elizabethan World Picture ; 
and as such it is useful and timely. In these days when as large 
claims are made for English studies as the new humanities (with 
little Latin, less Greek and still less of the Bible), it is well for 
student and teacher to be reminded that they can no longer assume 
“the enviable coherence and uniformity of culture which came from 
the assurance that a limited body of (such) knowledge was common 
property.” 

Dr. Tillyard is too sane a critic to mistake background for fore- 
ground. He knows his method is a means to an end, and that when, 
with added knowledge and curiosity satisfied, we return to the 
literary qualities the real business of criticism begins. His own 
book is on the whole more illuminating at the first stage of the 
process than at the second. An essay which has new and interesting 
things to say about The Testament of Cresseid somehow manages 
to miss the essential difference between Henryson’s treatment and 
Chaucer’s—dramatic handling of the theme replacing the analytical ; 
it also passes by the puzzle of why at the great moment of meeting 
Cresseid should fail to recognise her erstwhile lover. An odd though 
obvious remark that Swinburne’s verse is “easy and delightful on 
the muscles of speech” suggests an approach to metre which will 
not get us far. It is perhaps significant that the best essay is the one 
which treats the least “ poetic” of the five poems, Dryden’s Ode on 
Anne Killigrew. This within its limits is a model appreciation and 
a tribute to what both Dryden and Dr. Tillyard believe in—the value 
of good manners and of an ordered way of life. 


To relate it more emphatically to its age each poem is illustrated 
by a more or less contemporary work of art. Anyone who has tried 
these parallels between poetry and painting knows that they are 
liable to miss fire ; regardless of dates the two arts have a disobliging 
trick of refusing to keep in step. Here the elaborate Grinling 
Gibbons overmantle framing a formal Lelyesque child is a particu- 
larly happy fit-for the conventions of Dryden’s ode. But the rich- 
ness of Elizabethan fancy might have beén better matched by 
something from Hillyard or Oliver than by the dull undistinguished 
Jacobean tablet which is given to Davies’s Orchestra. And a violent 
Fuseli illustration to Macbeth, all sound and fury signifying nothing, 
is a far enough cry from the spirit of The Ancient Mariner. 

JOHN BRYSON. 


Stories 


Here and There. Selected Short Stories. 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

The Servant. By Robin Maugham. (Falcon Press. 6s.) 

Malice Bites Back. By T. O. Beachcroft. (The Bodley Head. 6s.) 

Strange Ends and Discoveries. Tales of this world and the Next. 
By Laurence Housman. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. SOMERSET MauGHaM never fails to provide refreshment for the 
parched throats of civilised readers when he confines himself to 
the affairs of the humdrum well to do. The people in these stories 
are not worth very much, except perhaps financially, but how 
lovingly he combs them out and into what exquisite patterns of 
calamity, humour, selfishness, baseness and most surprising heroism. 
“The British Consul in Naples .. .”, “*‘ Human nature is a funny 
thing’ said the Colonel, as he sipped his brandy . . .”, “ Whar will 
you have, Lena dear, a dfy Martini or a White Lady? . . .”, “Do 
you play Vanderbilt or Culbertson ? . . .”, “I haven’t spoken to a 
white person for years, I’ve been longing for a good old talk . . .”, 
“ Au revoir, chére Madame. You will get a bus at the Avenue de 
Neuilly . . .”, “ Having T.B. is a whole-time job, my boy. There’s 
my temperature to take, and then I weigh myself. I don’t hurry 
over my dressing. . . .”. How wholly Maugham and how irresistible 
are these casual pickings from flipped pages. What is his secret ? 
Deadly surely to meet, the people who do and say these things in 
Maugham’s stories are eternally refreshing. The plots of the stories 
draw one on, the climaxes elate, but it is the characterisation that 
sets one questioning. He knows these people and feeds upon them, 
loving while he eats. 

Mr. Robin Maugham has some of his uncle’s talent. This brief 
story is about a young man, Tony, whose fault to begin with is the 
venial one of liking to be comfortable. The mysterious manservant 
who comes to look after him is after the Devil’s own heart, for in 


By W. Somerset Maugham, 
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Maxwell Geismar 


THE LAST OF THE 
PROVINCIALS 


THE AMERICAN NOVEL 1915-1925 


A study, by one of the leading American critics, of the work of 
Sinclair Lewis, H. L. Mencken, Willa Cather, Sherwood Anderson 
and Scott Fitzgerald, with an assessment of their place in the 


American scene. 16s. net. 

A new edition of his WRITERS IN CRISIS, dealing with the 

writers of the following decade, is now ready. 16s. net. 
L. E. Jones 


THE BISHOP AND 
THE COBBLER 


“Provocative and urbane, earnest and amusing . . . A clear 
clever book which should be read by all young parents as well 
as by those who are saddened by the seeming gap between 
modern ethics and the teachings of the Established Church.”” 
Harold Nicolson in The Daily Telegraph. 10s. 6d. net. 


SECKER & WARBURG 








LAST VICEROY 


The Life and Times of 
REAR-ADMIRAL THE EARL 
MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA 


P.C., K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 
by Ray Murphy 
An authentic biographical study 


by an author who had privi- 
ledged access to official records 


25 Illustrations. 21s. net 
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KReflections on Our Age 


Essays by Huxley, Read, Joliot-Curie, Sartre, Malraux, Aragon, 
Radhakrishnan, Needham, Ayer and many others. Originally 


given as lectures at the opening session of UNESCO + 18s net 


Richard Aldington 
FIFTY ROMANCE LYRIC POEMS 


An anthology of well-known poems, with sensitive and scholarly 


translations printed opposite their originals + 10s 6d net 
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For all Lovers of Nature 


THE BOOK OF 
NATURALISTS 


WILLIAM BEEBE | 


In all the literature of science no better writing exists 
than in the field of natural history. Dr. Beebe, himself 
a distinguished scientist and notable writer, has 
taken the best writings on this subject from Aristotle 
to our contemporaries and with his own introductory 
surveys and annotations has welded them into a 
book unique in its scope and assured in its read- 
ability. Here is a veritable golden treasury for the 
nature lover. 500 pp. 15]- 


For the Student of World Affairs 


MAURICE WILLIAM 
& SUN YAT-SEN 


MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


This book tells of the influence of an unknown thinker 
on the great revolutionary. For Dr.William's rea- 
soned attack on Marxism became the bible of the 
Chinese revolutionary movement. The present book 
expounds his philosophy and shows the inter-rela- 
tionship of these two men which had so great an effect 
on Chinese history. Illustrated with portraits 8/6 
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Eastern Enterprise 


For over three hundred years men of enterprise and initiative 

have engaged in trade with the East. For nearly a century The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China has supplied them 

with the specialised banking services that this trade demands. 

Today, in addition to these services, the Bank’s wide network of 
branches ensures that a wealth of information on local needs for 
products and services is readily available to customers. Those planning 
to enter the markets of the East are cordially invited to discuss their 
problems with the Managers of the Bank in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Manchester Branch: 52, Mosley St., Manchester 2 e Liverpool Branch: The Cotton 
Exchange Buildings, Old Hall St., Liverpool 3 « West End (London) Branch: 
28, Charles li St., London, S.W.1 @ New York Agency: 65, Broadway, New York 

Associated Banking Institution in India: The Allahabad Bank Ltd. 

The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
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catering to this weakness in his young master he ruins him. Barrett, 
as well as being everything that a gentleman’s gentleman should be, 
also likes debauching young girls. Very scon Tony shares his 
servant’s sinful tastes, and also the favours of the servant’s niece, 
who is, of course, no niece atall. The story is told with diabolical 
hesitancy (a powerful literary weapon in the hands of this writer) 
by Tony’s young friend, who, with the help of the good girl Sally, 
tries to save him. We leave Tony doing crossword puzzles with 
the wicked servant in the basement, with his eye on the door for 
the new young girl. Mr. Maugham is brisk in his description of sin, 
but not so happy with virtue. Sally is off the stocks, and the 
charwoman is vintage Punch of a very bad year. 

Mr. Beachcreft’s talent is disarming... One thinks: thank heavens 
just a simple tale, with people one knows and bits of scenery and 
a bit of human feeling, not much more, but very agreeable. It is 
not difficult to put the reader in this pleasantly superior frame of 
mind, and having got the donkey where you want him, the creature 
is in your power. “Hugh smiled and said ‘ Bonjour’ to a French 
boy of about his own age. . . . ‘ Bonjour, ‘Monsieur ’ said the French 
boy. .. . Hugh wished he had thought of the monsieur.” Mr. 
Beachcroft writes very well of young people like Hugh, and dogs, 
and children, and stiff old fathers, and aunts whose preoccupations 
are often tedious and sometimes scabrous, and he has two stories 
upon the theme of the young man or boy who is sorry for a girl 
who is being harshly treated. Disgraceful Episode is particularly 
good with this situation because, as, alas, so often in real life, the 
emotion roused in Derek’s breast by Aunt Carlotta’s shameful 
treatment of the young maidservant serves only to improve his own 
relationship with his father, and brings disaster upon the girl. 
Simplicity is the word for Mr. Beachcroft’s stories, but it is a poet’s 
simplicity, the most subtle in the world. 


The stories in Mr. Housman’s book are very intefesting because 
they are so out of date, and it is always interesting to think about 
what is out of date in writing and wonder why. They are mostly 
about a situation which Mr. H. G. Wells was very fond of at one 
time, the situation where God, or St, Peter, or the archangel Gabriel, 
has some recently dead people up before him and asks them what 
they have to say for themselves and whether they should be damned 
or not, and whether they could not have done better if only they 
had had a little more patience and, above all, “ understanding,” and 
would they not like to go back and try again. The stories are 
related with great good humour, there is no sense at all in them 
of God, sin or suffering, and you would think that all that was 
needed to set the world right was a bit more “understanding.” 
Yes, that is what dates them—the idea that “ understanding” each 
other makes people sit down together in love and kindness. Of 
course, we know only too well by now that it does nothing of the 
sort. This type of story is also fraught with fearful peril, for too. easily 
by far the author identifies himself with God—“ Oh you silly, silly 
little people, run away and be happy.” Polished, urbane, humorous 
“you know ”"—and as extinct as the Dodo is this book. 

STEVIE SMITH. 
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since the war, and in the opinion of many critics a small masterpiece 


Halcyon 
PIERRE HERBART 
Translated by AGNES MACKAY with line-drawings by JOHN HARRISON. 
Halcyon is one of the most original books to come out of France 
of sensitive understanding and evocative prose. “ A short, elusive, 
evocative story, perfectly translated from the French by Agnes 


Mackay.”—L. A. G. Strong in The Spectator. 10s. 6d. 


Publication September 30th 
That Winter 
MERLE MILLER 


This outstanding novel appeared on the American best-seller lists 
for many months. It is the story of three young Americans 
demobilised from the army and of their struggle to find their place 
in normal civilian life again. 10s. 6d. 


me JOHN LEHMANN Bain 
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Fiction 


The Last Frontier. By Howard Fast. (The Bodley Head. 9s. 6d.) 
The Sky and the Forest. By C. S. Forester. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 
Shadows of Ecstasy. By Charles Williams. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Miss Jill. By Emily Hahn. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 

IF the times are not sufficient to purge the reading public of pity 
and terror, then two new novels—Mr. C. S. Forester’s The Sky 
and the Forest and Mr. Howard Fast’s The Last Frontier—should 
be catharsis enough for anyone. Both writers have searched the 
records of the near past and produced histories of cruelty and 
injustice. Of the two, Mr. Fast’s novel, which tells of the ruthless 
extermination of a band of Cheyenne Indians, is the more poignant 
because the victims were more admirable and nearer our under- 
standing. The enmity of this hunting tribe had first been roused 
by men like Buffalo Bill Cody who, irresponsible and greedy as 
children, killed millions of beasts for the sake of the hides, and 
left the flesh—an essential of life to the Indian—to rot and pollute 
the air. At one period the North American buffalo became, almost 
extinct. To the Indians, who had consefved it, this slaughter was 
“the one crime of many crimes which they least understood, which 
hit them hardest and most tragically,” but when they turned against 
the criminals, they met the full force of the United States armies. 
Hounded down and decimated like the buffalo, the remnants of the 
tribes were forced to sign treaties, then penned up in the hot, dry 
plains of Oklahoma. To the Cheyennes from the wooded hills of 
Wyoming, the inactivity and semi-starvation of life in Indian 
Territory was unbearable. They died daily from disease and 
unwillingness to live. The rest begged to be sent home and aiter 
being repeatedly refused, three hundred of them, men, women and 
children, broke from the reservation and started on their epic attempt 
to cover the thousand or more miles to their home country. Ten 
thousand soldiers were sent after them yet they journeyed some five 
hundred miles before being forced to break into two bands. One 
of these actually reached Montana. The story of the other, ragged, 
skeleton-thin, struggling on under their old chief, possessed by the 
simple determination to return home, is at times too painful to read. 
Surrounded in the snow and systematically starved in an attempt 
to make them submit, they chose to die rather than return to what 
they saw as slavery and imprisonment. Mr. Fast describes their 
purpose and courage with an insight that raises his work far above 
the average of American writing today, and he is not without under- 
standing of the fury of the chase that made possible the last slaughter 
of these helpless people: 

“ At the creek-bottom, they overtook an old man carrying a child. 
Wessells cut the old man down with a single blow of his sabre; 
someone close behind him shot the child . . . They came on a little 
group of six women and two boys,. lying against each other in the 
snow, too weak to go any further. One of the women carried a dead 
child in her arms. The troopers opened fire and kept on firing until 
the six women and one of the boys lay in an icy pool of blood. 
The other boy had managed to scramble into the bush. Wessells 
and the troopers went after him and found him, a dozen yards away, 
wedged into a cleft. One of the troopers threw up his carbine, but 
Wessells knocked it away. Another trooper began to vomit.” 

It is clear that the author writes in full consciousness that there 
are people in the world today, seeking freedom according to their 
own ideals, whose fate may be no better than those of the Cheyennes. 
In a hundred years’ time perhaps someone will write of them with 
admiration and regret, but—and it is this point that Mr. Fast makes 
admirably—regrets, however noble, come too late. 

It is impossible to feel so deeply for Mr. C, S. Forester’s African 
natives suffering under the whips of the Arab slavers, for he shews 
them to us as creatures farther from our civilised emotions than are 
our own domestic animals. The only character sufficiently evolved 
to admit of complexity is Musini, wife of the chief, and, knowing 
what the author has already told us about these people, we find this 
female mutation hard to credit. Through her, however, he is able 
to introduce a hint of conventional romance into a record that would 
otherwise be too grimly accurate to entertain most readers. Loa, 
the chief of the village, is captured by Arabs. Through the loyalty 
and intelligence of Musini, who gets little thanks for either, he is 
rescued and eventually becomes a powerful ruler. Loa, self- 
indulgent, incapable of love, gratitude or any subtlety, taking his 
“ god-head ” for granted, is a completely acceptable savage and his 
bewilderment when forced to submit to being yoked with one of 
his own subjects, to feel the kurbash across his shoulders and to 
drag his own ivory for his masters, makes the situation so intoler- 
able to the reader that his rescue, inevitable though one knows it 
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M0 
safety 


. broke through the 
fence and climbed on to 
the electric line . . . 514 
chickens killed by fox ... 
dimbed the gates and stole 
£5,000 worth of goods .. . 
caught her hair in the ma- 
chine... 


The accidents that fill the papers always happen to someone else, 
don’t they? It’s a good idea to keep things that way. Safety is our 
business — all types of Fencing and Machinery Guards for the 
protection of life and property, in field, farm and factory; on public 
highway and on private land. 
STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


that’s our business }) voc wc. 


WIRE NETTING 


FENCING AND 
IRONWORK 


DOMESTI 


BOULTON & PAUL LIMITED Domestic 


NORWICH * LONDON : BIRMINGHAM 


CRC7H 

















FOR ALL YOUR INSURANCE NEEDS 


THE 


LIVERPOOL 


AND 


LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE ; 


INSURANCE 
co., LTD. 


Head Office London 


1 Dale Street, Liverpool 2 (Chief Office) 1 Cornhill, E.C.3 














Ouaanigitan all” 


» MORNING 
PRIDE 


BRUSHLESS 
SHAVING CREAM 


Wholesale Distribucors— 
FASSETT & JOHNSON LTD. 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.I 
































%* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 





Ten minutes in 
South America is worth a month 
- Of correspondence 


Your men can be there over the week-end... 


N THESE pDAys when South Fast and frequent services also to Natal, 
Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Lima, Baranquilla 


American markets have to be | gnd the West Indies. 


not only captured, but also held, EXPORT BY AIR, too, and en- 
it is more than ever necessary for ee x 
aise’ iniuliaitids tinh dupiien: tial sure that your goods arrive 
y — ” € factory-fresh in the hard currency 
neers to make personal contact eentame off tithe italien 
with your South American cus- 
tomers. British South American 
Airways enable them to do this One ton each—by air! 
with the least possible expenditure Many business men still instinc- 
of time, as this table shows: tively regard air cargo services as 
~ nats being suitable only for light pack- 
mt Single Return | apes. B.S.A.A. recently carried 
Rio de Janeiro 7 33 brs. €171 £307 S hA ° P 
Buencs Aires 3 58} hrs. £192 4345 | © South America a consignment 
Santiago 2 8! brs. 208 4375 | of four turbine parts weighing 
a ton each, 


From London Flights 
to per week 





Subject to alteration 


Businees by Aer, _ 
BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


Reservations and Information, at no extra charge, from travel or freight agents, or from British South 
American Airways Corporation, 19, Grafton Street, London, W.1 ( Regent 4141) for passengers, or 
9, Albemarle Street, London, W.1 ( Regent 7232) for freight. 


HOW TO CUT DOWN YOUR P.P.D. 












Four Square men light up less often— 
get the same satisfaction from fewer 
Pipes Per Day. The reason? Prime 
tobacco leaf skilfully blended to burn 
Empire Blends (4/1} 02.) : cool and sweet to the last shred. Four 
cut cake, mixture, ripebrown, SQuare is a really worthwhile 
curlies. economy ! 


FOUR SQUARE 


by Dobie’s of Paisley 


Original blends (4/53 oz.) : 
Matured Virginia and 
Original Mixture. 
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to be, comes as a relief to all concerned. The rescue is the climax 
of the book which drags on too long in order to show the encroach- 
ment of the white men. The end of Loa and Musini at their hands 
comes as an anti-climax. Mr. Forester writes vividly and without 
affectation but his novel has neither the form nor the dramatic 
directness that makes The Last Frontier memorable. 

Shadows of Ecstasy, now reprinted, also has among its characters 
an African chief, but one who differs as much from Loa as Professor 
Williams’ oblique method of constructing a book differs from Mr. 
Forester’s straightforward narrative. Inkamasi bas been educated in 
England and his speech, ideas and feelings are those of a European 
intellectual. He is also, strangely enough, a Christian; it is the 
struggle for his soul, carried on between the mysterious spiritual 
force calling himself Considine and a Scottish minister of the church, 
that is the main theme of the novel. Considine has spent two 
hundred years in the African jungle and has learnt how to transmute 
his energies “evoked by poetry or love or any manner of ecstasy, 
into the power of a greater energy.” During this time he has 
dominated a reigning house, of which Inkamasi is the last repre- 
sentative, and is now attempting an aerial invasion of England— 
whether spiritual or physical is never quite clear. The actual story 
is as odd and inconclusive as all those that thread their way through 
Professor Williams’ novels, and the characters, clearly sketched but 
never completely drawn, all expound from one point or another the 
author’s theories of spiritual power. 

The development of Professor Williams’ reputation has been an 
unusual one. The socially conscious young intellectuals of the 
30s, most of whom did not even trouble to read books with titles 
like Descent into Hell and War in Heaven, tended to dismiss him 
to the category of Mr. Charles Morgan. It is only recently that, 
driven to make discoveries by the shortage of better books, new 
readers, many of them writers who understand the difficulties he 
overcame, recognise that though Williams often wrote nonsense, he 
wrote it with a sustained force too rare to be despised. In some of 
the other novels there are passages that make one dizzy with their 
visionary exaltation. Though there are none to be picked out of 
Shadows of Ecstasy, the book as a whole is as finely written and 
important as its predecessors. 

Mrs. Hahn’s new novel Miss fill tells of an Anglo-Indian girl 
who drifts into prostitution in Shanghai through sheer inability to 
put up a resistance. The moral of the first two-thirds of the book 
seems to be that prostitution is a monotonous profession and makes 
monotonous reading; when we reach the Japanese occupation of 
the city, however, the whole story lifts into new vitality. Mrs. Hahn 
herself experienced life under the Japanese and writes of it with the 
confidence that carries conviction. Jill, who has longed to be 
accepted by respectable society, chooses to follow the British civilians 
into an internment camp rather than live in comfort as the mistress 
of a Japanese officer. Here, where her virtues are pleasing and useful, 
she is accepted—but, one wonders, what will happen to this new 
Boule de Suif after the liberation ? We are not told. We suspect 
she will drift back to prostitution—but do not really care. As a 


heroine Jill is too fatuous, pliable and colourless to hold one’s 
OLIVIA MANNING. 


interest for 238 pages. 










The second volume of ARTHUR 
BRY ANT’S biography of Samuel 


PEPYS 


THE YEARS OF PERIL 


This volume covers the most exciting 
period of Pepys’ life, the period of the 
Restoration, when Englafid was threatened 
both by foreign dangers and internal plots. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

THOSE investors—and they must now form the great majority—who 
are content to follow a policy-of masterly inactivity must feel that 
they are being strongly vindicated by events. While some recent 
developments underline the threats to the present level of Stock 
Exchange prices, there have been just about as many others which 
seem to justify, if not a policy of active investment at least a course 
of holding on. The main adverse factors in the investment prospect 
are the deteriorating international situation and the precarious basis 
of international trade. On a medium-term, if not a fairly short-term, 
view, the danger of an open conflict in Europe can no longer be 
ignored. What investors should do about it is, of course, a matter 
for argument. The more nervous would undoubtedly seek greater 
liquidity and would be temporarily justified by the fall in market 
prices which actual war would undoubtedly bring about. Others, 
more concerned with income and long-term capital values rather 
than “temporary ” fluctuations, would sit tight. They would point 
to the startling recovery in security values which took place between 
1941 and 1945 and would also emphasise the largely academic im- 
portance of investment holdings—whether cash or securities—in 
the event of defeat. 


MARKETS AND REARMAMENT 


The threat to prices contained in the international trade situation 
is many-sided. In part it springs from the vagaries of American 
politics which make it far from certain that Marshall aid on an 
adequate scale will be forthcoming after next July. Even more it 
derives from the difficulties, in present conditions, of adjusting 
supply to demand over the whole field of international trading. 
So long as demand outstrips supply, the risks have not been 
apparent but the position is gradually passing. _In my view one must 
be prepared for the area of buyers’ markets to expand, which means 
that profit-margins are likely to be reduced and some of the less 
efficient exporters will suffer a loss of business. If one adds to these 
influences the forces at work in the internal field under Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s disinflationary régime, a basis exists, in my view, for a policy 
of partial liquidity. 

What are the “bull points”? Basically the fact that demand 
is still well in excess of supply over a wide field, implying the 
probability of good earnings for the companies concerned for a long 
time ahead. What this can mean in terms of industrial profits has 
been and is still being demonstrated as company reports have been 
issued, and had it not been for dividend limitation shareholders would 
have reaped a rich reward. Now to the demand side has to be 
added expenditure on rearmament. The amount is not yet dis- 
closed but if the European political outlook gets worse it would be 
wise to budget for a substantial programme. The economic effects 
of such a policy, in our present straitened circumstances, would 
hardly be other than inflationary, or at best counter-deflationary. 
The market has so far been content to raise the prices of armament 
shares, especially the aircraft group, but has not been prepared to 
hoist equity prices as a whole. I see no basis for a general rise. 


CHEAP TEXTILE SHARE 


Investors seeking a high-yielding share with a chance of some 
improvement in capital value might consider the merits of Emu 
Wool Industries 5s. ordinaries now quoted around tos. 44d. This 
company has two principal subsidiaries, one engaged in selling wool 
tops and yarns in home and overseas markets, the other specialising 
in the sale of knitting wools. Profits have been steadily increasing 
in recent years and a large export trade has now been built up. In 
a progress report issued in May the directors disclosed that for the 
first four months of 1948 earnings were ahead of those of the corre- 
sponding period of last year and a 10 per cent. interim dividend 
was paid in August. That implies that the total for 1948 will be 
at least 20 per cent. on the basis of which the yield at the present 
price would be over 9 per cent. If 25 per cent. is forthcoming, a3 
is thought likely in some quarters, the yield would be over 12 per 
cent. Even on the lower estimate, the shares should have scope for 
improvement. 
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“THE SPECTATOR CROSSWORD” No. 496 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
October Sth. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 


must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 9. “‘He thundered back to —— gate. 
: He thundered up through 
1. A time of ins and outs. (7, 6.) town ” (Newbolt). (5.) 
9. Leave in the act all unfinished. (9.) 14. A classical complex. (9.) 
10. “ Sufferance is the badge of ali our 16. Capsized carts in a French river. (9.) 
——,” said Shylock. (5.) 17, “*—— acquaints a man with strange 
11. It is not populated by seamen. (5.) bedfellows ” (Shakespeare). (6.) 
12. Iron grade (anag.). (3, 6.) 18. Just the job for F. Fisher. (7.) 
13. It is implicit in giving socks. (7.) 19. Boots like that mysterious mission in 
1S. They hold the loose leaves together the war. (7.) 
before these are discarded. (7.) 20. Wizard to F.O. Kite. (5.) 
17. A divine figure and makes a hit with 22. The little fish might easily be a 
Mars. (7.) E singular specimen of 8. (5.) 
19. A pedestrian drop of drink. (7.) 23. Sinister grounds during 1. (5.) 


21. Sir Patrick of the ballad swallows 
mice head first. (9.) 


SOLUTION TO 


23. His othe e was Kim. (5.) . SOUR? = 
| ty Se le CROSSWORD No. 494 
28. Giant? I'm it! (anag.) (9.) 
26. Not the most suitable craftsman to 

Organise a savings group. (5, 8.) 

DOWN 

2. The place for cheese. (9.) 
3. Leader of the celebrated expedition 


to 9 down. (5 

4. To whom the flaytists owe so much. 
(7.) 

S$. There are many ways of being dis- 
missed during 1, but this isn’t one 
of them (4, 3.) 

6. One might get a neat result if one 











did. (9.) 

7. It was asked if one might loose his 
bands. (5.) 

8. They can be depended upon for up- 
lift (6.) 





SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 8th 


The winner of Crossword No. 494 is: Captain R. W. G. Rosinson, 16, Bradmore 
Road, Oxford. 














Sian 
SOL VLSVAVSASTASOE SLL AS eaeeR se saegsea x 
SRTCASSAAACERAAKR TAR Hea 


Proud as a Peacock 
HE'S FOUND A 
LENGTH OF 


orfe 

















WITTE 
> SVSKSTSLaA sa teecawcesse 
SEES EESTI RERVRARTRASRRSSASSVRAA Lae eee 
22 SHELLS SKS LK TRAAAAARS a CA SRRTALTSAASSSAA SKLAR TLR RA RSTS 
SSSLL SLR a KLRALA RARER ASSKERAASALASSSTS SS eee Te eer eceas 
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How many rolls to a reel ? 


The connection between Swiss Roll and ciné-film? Just that 
Lyons of Cadby Hall was the first firm to adopt photographic 
accounting on a big scale, using a special ‘Kodak’ automatic 
camera. This machine can photograph up to 3,000 documents 
on a 100 ft. reel of 16mm. film, and if we are any judge of 
the popularity of Swiss Roll, we would say that each reel 
must contain orders for several miles of roll! 


KODAK 


OEPT. $554 « RECORDAK DIVISION OF KODAK LTD 
ADELAIDE HOUSE e LONDON BRIDGE « LONDON « EC4 


Can photography 
simplify YOUR 
accountancy? 
WRITE TO 























Thousands of girls and boys have, in the care 
of the Shaftesbury Homes and ‘* Arethusa” 
Training Ship, received the education and 
moral training which has enabled them to give 
good service in the world. 


Will you help this one to be a good citizen? 
Nearly 1,000 more are under the Society's care. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘““ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Patron : H.M, The King 
President : Admiral of the Fleet The Eari of Cork and Orrery, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
Chairman and Treasurer : Francis H. Clayton, Esq., O.B.E 
General Secretary : F. Brian Pelly, Esq., A.F.C. 
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ELLERMAN 
UCKNALL 






To 
SOUTH AFRICA 
CAPE TOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 
DURBAN 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-7, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, £.C.3. 





Telephone: Avenue 1011. 





AEST Sa 
HOLIDAY /N 
Glorious DERBYSHIRE 


Luxurious esccommodation, splendid cuisine. 
cheerful service. Heated swim pool, in the 


heart of the Peak District, ideal for family 
holidays. Terms from Mr. R. Hewilert. 








BUXTON 


PALACE HOTE 


SPA 











HATCHARDS 


(Est. 1797) 


Booksellers to Their Majesties The King, 
The Queen, and to Queen Mary 


Always in stock—a wide selec- 
tion of new and old books for 
all tastes and many rare books 
in fine bindings. 


THEATRE TICKETS 


A new Hatchards Service. You 
can now book good seats for 


any entertainment in Town at... 


187, PICCADILLY,W.I 


Tel. : REG 3201-4 
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Small advertisements must be prepaid. og 
line. Line averaging 32 letters. Min 
times.- Box No. 1/~ extra. 


* COUPLE of KWELLS will prevent un- 
happy results from too many joggings 

in travels or too manyy noggins in revels. 
Sold at ali good chemists Is. 6d. per tube. 


DDRESSED notepaper. 500, 18/6: 3600 
30/6; post free. Samples on reques 
W. Taimace, Enniskillen, Northern Treland. 


GREAT saving Suits, Overcoats 
turned equal to new from 100s.; list 
ree; good clothes need highest grade super 

He —WALKER's SCIENTIFIC TURNING _ 
Tattorine Works, Lro., Uford 
Ilford, Essex (Dept. 76) 


ALL LANGUAUES Speedwords. Ordinary 
writing at 120 w.p.m. 8-lesson postal 
course. Send 2)d. stamp for Ist lesson.— 
Dutton’s (S67), 92, Gt. Russell St.. W.C.1 


A MERICAN MAGAZINES.—Postal sub- 

a arranged to all essentia! 
Periodica Send for descriptive leaflet 
SP, THomas & Co.. 32, Westcliffe Drive. 
Blackpool. 

NNOUNCEMENT. — Citents requiring 
accom- 
in_ Lichfield Full details x re- 
i . L. Stidwill, F.B.O 
D.Orth., Mrs . M ‘Stdwitl, PBOA. 
(hons.) F.S.M.C.. Certified Contact lens 
Practitioner. ‘‘ Bonnevue,"" Birmingham 
Rd., Lichfield, Staffs. Lichfleld 3288. 


RE Your Holidays Over? If so, Return 
to Switzerland with S. P. B. Mais, a 
Obtainable from 
—CHRISTOPHER 


reminder of holiday joys 
any bookseller, price 12s 
JOHNSON PUBLISHERS. Limrreo. 


UTHORS. Execvurors and others.—Com- 
plete expert service offered MSS 
typed edited by established author-editor, 
and suitable printed Estimates free.— 
Box 207B 


VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE.— 

Write for Fur Crusade Leaflet telling 
how to kill domestic animals and poultry 
humanely, with comments on other 
slaughter methods.—Masor C. Van ver Bri, 
49. Tregunter Rd.. London, S.W.10 


EDSPREADS.—Very attractive bedcover 
in marl effect folkweave, whip 

. stel shades, blue. rose or green. 
Size ins. x 84 ins. Price 38., postage 
Is Satisfaction guaranteed.—Cetic, Lro 


(Dept. 804), Mail Order Stores, Bedford. 
RAND NEW. COUPON  FREE.-Of 
White Linen Lengths, 13 ft, x 27 in., 

22/6 eac Cream Calico Lengths, 7 ft x 

2 ft.. 12/6 each. Grey Boxed Linen Mat- 

tress Cases. 6 ft. x 27 in., 20/- = Carr. 

free Satisfaction or money ck 

Conwar, Lro. (Dept. 454), 139- ro Stoke 


Newington High St., London, N.1 
URTON'S Arastan Nicuts, 12 vols., 
1897, for sale. May be seen by ar- 

rangement in London.—Box 2120 


ANCER Surreners.—2,046 were variously 
assisted last year at a cost of over 
. The Cancer Relief Fund meets 
any needs not met by hospitals or State, 
urgently requires more donations 
Broken or discarded jewellery gladly 
accepted.—Nationat Socretr For CANceRr, 
Retisr (Dept. G.7). 47. Victoria St.. 8.W.1 


NARDTABLE RECOVERS. Thick brown 


felt, 30° sq., bound, 25/-.—Doais Woop 
Gloucester Place W.1. 

HASE CLOCHES ensure practically 100 

r cent. germination of seeds, safe- 

guard plants and seedlings against wild 

variations of temperature and weather 


which spell havoc to unprotected crops 
Self-ventilating and designed to admit of 
instant access to crops underneath without 
lifting or moving the cloches. For 35 years 
the acknowledged finest investment of oo 
kind Millions sold. —Write for * 
Cloches "booklet Lro., 33, Yne 
Grange, Chertsey. 


YOINS AND MEDALS bought and sold. 


to CHASE, 


J Highest prices paid for co.lections, 
fine and rar pieces, especially gold 
Seaby’s Monthly Coin and Medal Bulletin, 
5s er annum.—B. A. Seasy, Lrp., 65, 
Gt. ortiland Street, London, W. 1. 

O YOU COUNT IN LIFE? Pelmanism 


will develop your Personality and In- 
dividuality and give you a well-founded 
belief in yourself which will help you to 
succeed Half-fees for serving and ex- 
Service members of His Majesty's Forces.— 
Write for a free copy of “* The Science of 
Success * which escribes the Pelman 
Course, Pelman Institute, 99 ot pe Man- 
sions, Wigmore St.. London, W.1. 


—D® (Psychology) 
ciency, unhappiness, 
7)X-EDITOR. disposing 
library, etc., invites inquiry for 
gains. —Box 214B. 
OR SALE.—Comptere VoLumes oF THE 
ies "* from 1933 to 1946 inclusive— 
4 volumes to each year—bound in full buck- 
ram and lettered in gold on spine. Write 
C. Dept. The Spectator, 99. Gower Street, 
London. W.C.1 


treats anxiety, ineffi- 
etc.—-Box 191lb 

privately of 
bar- 


Go aepraces Recoros of classical 

Large selection available. 
Orchestral, Chamber, Vocal, etc. Excel ent 
condition, used with fibre needles only, 


mostly as new. Low prices. Lists sent on 
request.—D Losuax, Dedham. Colchester 


EAL'S Remake Mattresses (except cer- 
tain spring interior types) an 
cases.—Write for folder “ -making Bed. 
ding,” Heat awn Son. Lre. 196, Totteuham 
Court 4. 
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ROW English Grown Bulbs. Order now 

from ex-Service men’s colony.—List 

> a J. Cussen, Colory, Holbeach, Spa.d- 

F you wish to send a gift parcel to the 
Continent write for details of 

Dominions food parcel service.— Sarnea 

Overseas Suppiy c. Ltp., 1-5, Broad St.. 


Oxford 
Tr bt om in DESIGNS ON THE 
CA them to us 
Palatial Rational “riurntture Design Com- 
Petition Now guineas for 
amateur and professional designers. Clos- 
ing date extended by request to Novem- 
ber 30th.-Entry forms and details from 


iy ATIAL, Ltp., 616, Old Ford Road, London, 
NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn and 
moth-eaten garments invisibly mended 

in seven days; laddered stockings in three 


days.Call or send marking damage, Bet 
INVisisLte MENDERS, Ltp., 22, New Bond 
St. : 
A SITA SPANISH COURSE. 
4 cee unique, personal. No text- 
books required Fee £6 6s. 0d.—Write 
Box 27a 
ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly 
mended in 3 days; burns, tears and 
moth damages repaired in 7 days. Send 
(mark damage clearly) or call.—Knrrsace 
Service, Lrp., 46. Oxford St., London, 
W.1 (Tottenham Ct. Rd. end) 


EODIAN STYLES IN YOUR OWN 
MATERIALS.—izoo1an, Lrtp., will be 
pleased to make \p materials to your mea- 
surements in any of the Leodian styles. 
Charges, incuens ————. from 55/-. 
Write for style partiowars.— 


Leopian Lp ‘SP 48). Union House 
Leeds. 2 


N INIATURES exquisitely painted on 
ivory from any photograph by Exhibi- 

tor. Moderate fee. Specimens submitted.— 

J., 28. Chorley Road. Parbold, Lancs. 

AY ATURE’S WAY IS BEST.—HEaTH AND 

announce that their 


listing their natural health remedies.—For 
a copy send id. stamp and your name and 
address to Dept. C 22, HearH aNp HEATHER, 
Lro., St. Albans 

EW PARACHUTES (1) Pure White Silk 


16 panels ; each panel 36 in. at base 
tapering to 1 in. and & in og | a 
32/6, § Par. 60/-, Whole Par. 


Primrose Nylon 24 panels; each panel 
in. at_base tapering to 3 in. and 140 in. 
long, 7/6 per panel. (3) Cream Cambric 
12 panels; each panel 20 in. x 60 in. and 
2 in. at top, Whole Par. 22/6. Carr. Free. 
Satisfaction or money back Conwar, 
Ltp. (Dept. 281), 139/143, Stoke Newington 
High Street, London, N.16. 

ERSIAN Lams coat. perfect condition, 

40in. hips, waisted full skirt. Valued 
at £600, nearest offer . Also Natural 
blue fox Stole Coatee. nearest offer £95.— 
Box 9888, Samson C.arks, 57-61, 
Mortimer St., 

OETRY COMMONWEALTH (Quarterly). 

Current Australian, New Zealand, 
Canadian, South African, and_ British 
poetry.—ls. 6d. from W. H. Smith's book- 
or is. 7d. (6s. 4d. four issues) post 
from Poerry CommONWEALTH, 31, 
Dulwich Village, London, S.E.21. 

REVENTION is better than CURE. Our 

work for forty-six years has been to 
spread knowledge of Tuberculosis.—Write 
to us for advice, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF ee Tavistock 
House North, W.C.1 

SYCHOGRAPHOL ADVISER on person., 

matrim., legal, medic., bus. aff.—Mr. Sh., 
HAM 7213, 4-6h. Fee at disc, or = of ch. 


ABBI ‘DR. MATTUCK on ** Hyman 

ghts *’—in the October number of the 

Liberal Jewish Monthly, price 3d. (by St, 

4d.) from the UnNton oF LIBERAL AND PRO- 

GRESSIVE SyNaGoGuES, 28, St. John’s Wood 
N.W.8. 


HODODENDRONS, Azaleas. ornamental 

flowering trees and Shrubs, Conifers, 
Heathers, Hedging and Herbaceous plants, 
Camellias, Fruit Trees and Bushes, Roses, 
Iris and other choice plants for all re- 
quirements Quotations for quantities and 
coloured catalogue from THe Kynar Hitt 


Nursery Lto, Woking, Surrey. Telephone: 
Brookwood 3192. 

S!COTTS Famous Food Pogest, = of 
w- delicious things, £2 2s., £1 . 15s., 


samp-e parcel, 10s. 6d —Scorr, Leetenats 
Works, Perth Road. Wood Green, N.22. 
SFe Wore and MSS. undertaken by eff. 
enceragnee, evngs. and weekends.— 
Box 223B 
INGING LESSONS. JoHanna BoTumer- 
Haworrs, formerly of Vienna and 
Munich, trains on the Orgeni-Viardot 
method for concert and opera Ggueotions 
in writing to 28, Palace Court, 


MOKING. I cured myself by pleasant 
\ inexpensive method. No medicine. 
Booklet 3d.—E. C. Smirn, 4, Greenhill Way. 
Farnham, Surrey. 

‘TAMPS. — Big range of Georgian 
1 Colonials, many scarce all 1d. each.— 
Approval, Cursseman 16 Addiscombe Ra.. 


Watford 
‘“7Q°.HE Lovers.”’ just published in five 
colours, 18in. by I4in., John Latham. 
3 ens.. including postage.—Kinocty GALLery, 
1, Kingly St.. W.1 
HE URGE TO WRITE Let famous 
writers teach you. Make your writing 
y under the guidance of John Brophy, 
everley Nichols, Enid Blyton, Pamela 
Hansford Johnson, etc. Home-study courses 
in Short Story Writing, Journalism, Screen- 
writing Radio Scripts, Playwriting A 
well-known writer is guaranteed as your 
personal tutor. Send today for free booklet 
Earn Another Income.""—ScHoo. oF 
Autnorsair Lro., Gloucester House, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C.2. (Dept. 90.) 





7s MORNING STAR.—The September 


issue contains articles on Comm 
and Antichrist, The Restoration of the 
FN Eschatology and the New T; 
ere is also @ stron d 
expository content. The monthly sad 
puaking Christians. Specim 4d.. trom 
Roserts PuBLISHERS, Joropress" House, 
Clerkenwell Green, London, EC.1. 
TFYODDLERS TO GRANDPATHE! flock 
i our Services. Meetings and oon 
This “Evangelistic Social Welfare, Medical 
and Youth Work is a necessity, 
why we need your support. Will 
help? Superintendent. The 
Fr. W liom, East End Mission, 
mercial Rd.. London | 
pene age Literary, 
commercial, etc Prompt and efficient 
service.5, Snaresbrook Drive, St 
Middx. Edg. 0646 oe 
Te those entitled under wills, 
Settlements. 


you pki - 
hs please 
583. Com- 
medical and 


Guazier & Sons, 


. 48, Mou treet 
Park Lane, London, W.1. irene 


Me*Yrata 3159 


and 4145 

WANTED- -stories and articles for Ameri. 
can journals.—Donatp CaraiG, Holy- 

cross, Thurles. 

Wares WANTED —New, Old, 
used, Out of Order oe Prices 

Send Reg. Cash or offer by return pai 


(SN). 19, Hopwood Ave. anchester 4. 
Ws FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
booklet.—Tas Recent Institute (Dept, 
85G) Palace Gate. London. W.8. 
Is A TRADE—it must 


Wwe 
learnt. Let the practical 


tutors of the London School of Journalism 
teach you personally and individpaliy by 
correspondence. The only school under 
patronage of the leading nen pro- 


rietors Staff Journalism, Free Lance, 
‘oetry, Radio Plays. Reduced fees.—Pree 
book from Prospectus. Dert., Lonoow 


Scnoot of JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, 

London, W.C.1. MUSeum 4574 

yous Spanish lawyer teaches Spanish. 
Box 439A 





EDUCATIONAL 


MMINISTRATIVE and 
Careers. Thorough training at Sr. 
Gopric’s Cottece, 2, Arkwright Rd., N.W.3. 
Ham. 5986. Good posts found for all quail- 
fied students. Resid. and day students. 
ETHLEM ROYAL HOSPITAL, Monks 
Orchard, Eden Park, Beckenham, Kent. 
— Student trained in Pvohianns 
nursing. Resident or non-resident. 
recreational facilities for resident staff. 
Four weeks’ annua! holiday sty pay. Salary 
during training £100 to £105 per annum 
plus Government allowance for women who 
have served a year in . Forces or in 
work of national importance (first year £3 
d.a.). Grants of £20 and £30 are paid at 
the end of the second and third years of 
training provided the necessary examina- 


Secretarial 





tions have been passed.—Apply. MATRON. 
YOMMON ENTRANCE.—Expert tuition. 
Boys, 10.14 Susews results. School 
environment. ood Sea, mountain 
air.—Ivor M. Cross MA, Cantab, Barsara 
. K. Cross, B.A. Oxon Lapley Gra r 
Glandyfi, Machynlieth Wales el. 
Glandyfi 243 
YOMPANY SECRETARY—the key posi- 


tion in Business Administration—quali- 
fications for admission to a recognised 
professional body as Fellow or Associate 
now gained after only six months’ spare- 
time postal study by our Intensive — 
—Write now: THe Principat, Dept 
London School of Accountancy, 12, uke 
St.. St. James's, S.W.1. 

AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland 

Park, | W.11.—Individual ‘tuition for 
examinations. Navy Special Entry, Army 
Entrance (new scheme) Ist . 
and School Certificates. London Matriculs. 
tion, Severe Entrance and Scholarships. 
Tel: k 7437 
Ponzi SERVIC. HOME CIVIL SER. 

VICE. etc. Tuition for new exams. 
including reparation for interviews, by 
Davits’s who gainci over 500 successes in 
Administrative Grade exams. between 1927 
and 1939. Consultation: by appointment for 
detailed advice Tuition also for degrees, 
school and higher certificates. and other 
exams. Separate accommodation for tuition 
for Public Schools Entranc?.—Davies’s, 54, 
Hyde Park Gate S.W.7 ES 6564 
Home STUDY FOR DEGREES, etc 

Postel Tuition for Lond. Matric., 
Ent. B.Sc. Econ. B Comm. 
LL.B. 5D. Degrecs. Diplomas. Sch. Cert. 
HSC., etc. Low fees instalments. —Pros. 
pects C. D. Parser M.A. LL.D., 

93, WOLSEY HALL OXFORD (Est. Testy 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL.—Spanish classes 
by native teachers. Classes of ona’ 
K 


Literature 8. Princes Gate, S.W.7 EN- 
sington 313 
(arraie GRCRST ARES, COLLEGE, 
57 Duke St., MAY. 6626-7 
fPUTORIAL iiete” (boarding) offers 
absolutely individual coaching to those 
boys, over 11, in need of it.—Full par- 
ticulars from the Heapmaster, The Red 
House Schoo, West Ashling, near Chiches- 


ter, Sussex (Tel.: West Ashling 253) 
NIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COL- 
LEGE, founded 1887, prepares students 
for London University Matriculation, Inter- 
mediate and Degree examinations; also for 
School Certificates (Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern Univ. and others). Civil Service, 


Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is 
an Educational Trust not primarily con- 
ducted as a profit-making concern. Highly 


ualified Tutors. Low fees; instalments if 
Free re-preparation in event of 
Prospectus, post free, from the 
Recisraag, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge. 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


the vacancies advertised belo 
relates to anyone to whom the Control oF 


None of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies 

B.C invites applications for 
B. follo 


wing posts in European Talks 


lish Department, Overseas 
-~S Senior ASSISTANT and 


| The work involves the com- 
a. daily review of the world’s 
= ith particular relation to European 
* Ca fdidates should have a close 

. current affairs, and an ability 
condense considerable quan- 
of agency, monitoring and press 


Srerial A reading knowledge of at 





work involves oo: ~ assistance in the 
t English programmes 
onera which are mainly 





W.1. marked ‘“ European (a) 


envelope 


THE SPECTATOR, 


“ot mg new College for about 200 
The College. which will 
— buildings on the sea front 
will offer from September, 1949 
two-year course for 


specialist three-year course for teachers of 


an emergency one-year course 
students to begin early 





The Principal should 
have a vari ed Superwencs of teaching and 


] 
European languages is  desira 
of Senior Assistant on scale rising 
by Sous) increments of £50 to a maxi- 
mum of £1,100 per annum Salary 
assistant on scale rising by annual incre- 
ments to £40 to a maximum of £890 
(c) AssistantT—the work involves 
the writing of topical commentaries 
domestic a! d fore 


the starting point may be above 
s and particulars are 
ob tainable on receipt of a stam 


affairs, the commis- 
soning of talks and briefing and rehearsing 
of speakers Candidates should have 
cultural background and a knowledge 
of Europe. Salary on scale rising by annual 
increments of £40 to a maximum of £890 
ger annum. (d) PROGRAMME ASSISTANT 


x. Opol = University 


from Stoke- on- Trent) 
urrent affairs. A good cultt pest is £1,250 ber annum, 
background and a know.edge of European 
affairs are essential, and some experience 
of news work would be an advantage 
on a scale rising by annual incre 
ments of £40 to a maximum of £890 
annum.—Detailed applications to APppoint- 
ments Orricer. Broadcasting House Lon- 





pt accordingly within 7 days 
edgement enclose stamped ad- 




















SPECTATOR 


offers priority to firms or 
individuals wishing to adver- 
tise business appointments. 
Instructions for the Situ- 
ations Vacant and Wanted 
column received not later 
than Tuesday will be pub- 
lished the following Friday 
NO WAITING. 


Send instructions with remit- 
lance (3/- per line Box No 
l/- extra) to :— 


The Advertisement Manager, 
(Priority), 99, Gower Streei. 
London, W.C.L. 


the date when this notice is published. en- 
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AND MEETINGS 














for Jar ry. 1988 
hool b arding- hon 


rding to qualification 
ce “A ply Eamediatels wi 
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Bre. ORD HIGH SCHOOL APPOIN 
HEAD Mistress. Post vacant i 
1949 k a appointment for Septem- 
n t b onsidered Candidate 
should be aduates of a British University 
under 40 preferred Salary. £1,250 x 
£1.500 App.ications (no set form) 
the Cierx. THe Harpur Trust, Bedford 
October with not more than three 
testimonials a three referees 


YOUNTY BOROUGH OF ‘SMETHWICK 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE Hoitr 
Lopce GramMar ScHoot ror Bors.—-A SCIENCE 


Grapuate will be required in January, 
$ either—-l. To take charge of Biology 
throughout the school and to teach the sub 


A, Higher School Certificate S 





y to help with General Sci 
Maihems will an advantage 
2. To teach Ph; s roughout 
Applicat e obtained 
Citief Educa‘i t 215, 
Smethw to whom they should be 
urned withir wo weeks of the appearance 
this ivertisement E. L Twrcross 
Town Clerk 


EPsscr RGH. 12.—Sr. Georce’s ScHoot 
ORPORATED)._- Wanted 
Hovsemistress for 


some teaching 





Dd 
s to the HEADMISTRESS 
Lee, A A., FS 


al xperienced men for the 


Additions for graduate 


partic 
which 
‘4 days of the appearance of 





Leeds, 




















cme OF ART.—Principal 
R.C A.E 





are nvited from suitably 





f THE Scnoot or Desicn, to start 
Salary sca:e: Mini- 
nerements £25; maxi- 


should be returned 





Diploma courses on Western Union, 
it, may be obtained by sending i 
nped addressed foolscap envelope to 
RECTOR oF Epucation, Eauca 


| 
} 
\ 





SEPTEMBER 24, 1948 


7OGA.—Talks on Yoga. its principles 
and practice Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, Fri. and Sat.. Oct. Ist and 2nd. 
Daily 1, 3, 5 p.m., with Dr. H. P. Shastri, 


Pp 
8 Chairman (Pri.) Kenneth Waiker,~| 


“R cs Admission free.—Information 
from Secretary, Shanti Sodan, 21, Cottes- 
more Court, W.8. 





SITUATIONS VACANT AND 
WANTED 
A SPIRANT, six foot, 23 and healthy, 
4 some time R.N.V.R. Welfare Officer 
afloat, now Psychology Honours Graduate, 
believes that his industry, practical experi- 
ence and theoretical training could earn 
him his keep in an industrial welfare or 
personnel department.—-Box 202B. 
FPvcaTionisT twoman) required for 
4 post of Heap of Sunshine Home Nursery 
School for Blind Chi.dren. Salary based cn 
Burnham cale plus residential emolu- 
ments. Applications from women who have 
had experience with young children and 
Staff and who have admi.sistrative ability 
should be addressed to Secrerary-GENERAL, 
National Institute for the Blind, 224, Great 
Port.and St. London W.i, who wii] also 
supply full particulars of the post 


FPucationa Organisation, W.C. dis- 


4 trict, requires Sun.-Typ./Secy small, 
€. interesting work; 9.30-5.30; 
Box 221B 
OUSEHOLD help offered by educated 
oupie. any capacity, in return for 
art or unfurnished flat, Lo m ares 
= =. ondon area 
H IGHLY experienced and qualified 
SECRETAR available for part-time, 
possibly full time WELsecx 2429. Donkis 
Woop, Gloucester Place W.1 
NTELLIGENT, capable woman, versatile 
and adaptable, of good appearance, ex- 
perienced interviewer accustomed to con- 
trol staff, seeks Part-time Post io ondon 
Willing to work alternate week-end Box 





( RDER ©OF ST. JOHN AND BRITISH 
RED CROSS SOCIETY. Emergency 
Help Sche me Wanted n October STATISTICS 
K full or half-time work 








4 ir an advantage.—Apply 
SECRETARY Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1., 
Stating age qualifications and experience 


ag a 4. would give 
1 assage to 
a ‘lable. ‘ml idle Nov.— 





. R.N.. Barts. trained 
o- loos in bet 





OULD Spectator Readers give Gentle- 
iselah f 46, an inter- 
work, being 
sic lover. Fond of 





Any- 











ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 


fh COOMA Tt. As publishers of 
4 r n é reg ly 


ly 








are experiencing 
fler aecommeda- 
: w 








comfort ab 
ive accommodation 
A PUBLICATIONS 
ion, W.1l. Gerrard 





I "TING Room to let in family flat 

Park. W.14 Breakfast and 
supper 10s other meals by arrange- 
ment Box 215B 


ee Board Residence for 3 








business or professional peopie 
ounge. E y home comfort. Lon- 

mins. 3 gn weekly Box 209B. 
CORNY ALL To let winter 
months, nominal rent t Smah 
House facin 1istoric tensive 

ocean views Write Box 

social 





PopUwuraexr. Lapr 





I one or twe 
rooms preferably untur- 
shed 5, rawfurd Rd Edin- 
irgh, or Tel, Edin. 43547 
4,URNISHED Ftat ro Ler. not less than 

six months, four rooms, large garden 
John’s Wood Rent 6 guineas.—Tel.: 





} AMPSTEAD near tube. heath and 
buse For Sale—-charming home and 
investenant Over 6 per cent Comprising 
4 s.c. flats and 2 flatiets. C nd C.H 
throughout Every modern convenience 
Almost perfect condition Good garden. 
Vacant possession of 2 flats and fatilets 
Freehold £10,500.—Box 222B 

OSPITAL Marron, taking non-resident 

position, desperately needs unfurnished 
fiat, uccessible N. London Box 21 





METROPOLITAN COLLEG 








A Metropotitan College | Modern 
Posts! Course is the most efficient, the 
most economical, and the most con- 
venient means of preparation for the 

ic.; School Cert.; University 
Entrance. B. Com., B.Se. Econ. 
LL.B. and other external London 
Degrees, Givi! Service Examinations, etc. 

Also expert postal tuition ior Prelim. 
Exams. and for the protessional exams. 
in Actountancy, Secretaryship. Law 
Sales Managemen, etc. and many 
mtensely practical (non-exam.) courses 
in commercial subjects 


More than 
15,000 


Post-War Exam. 


SUCCESSES 


ano Hundreds o. First 
Places, Prizes and other 
Honours. 
Guarantee of Coaching antit Success- 


ful. Text-book tending library. Mode 
rate fees, payable by instalments 


_Write to-day tor prospectus, sen’ 
FREE on request, mentioning exam. or 


subjects in which interested to the 


Secretary \G #)), 





ST. ALBANS 


or cau 30. Queen Victoria St,. London fA 











SIR HALLEY STEWART TRUST LECTURES 


SIX FREE LECTURES 
ON 


THE ATOMIC AGE 


AT THE 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street 


(Ludgate Circus) 
at 
TUESDAYS 
Oct. 26th Prof. M.L. Oliphant, F.R.S. 
The Scientific Achievement 
Nov. 2nd Prof. P. M.S. Blackett, F.R.S. 
The Military Consequences of Aromic Energy 
Noy. 9th R. F. Harrod, M.A. 
The Economic Repercussions of Atomic Power 
Nov. 23rd Lord Russell. F.R.S. 
Our Scale of Values in the Atomic Age 
Nov. 30th Lionel Curtis, M.A. 
The Political Repercussions 
Dec. 7th Prof. D. W. Brogan, M.A. 
America as Atlas 
For Free Reserved Seats ‘apply Secretory 
Sir Holley Stewert Trust, 167, Strand, Condon 
w.c. ‘Phone Temple Bar 1389. 











£104°-1-10 
for £100 


—or 24% free of tax which is borne by 
the Society. A safe, remunerative and 
easily realisable investment for savings. 
Assets £2,600,000 Reserves £120,000 









WASTINGS AND 
EAST SUSSEX 
Suiping society 


Founded / 85! 


WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS 














416 


ARGE Beosirtrna . . 

4 offered quiet lady as SG. Hamp Q” ey - He Peiks tarphoute. 
ton Court. 4 ans per ‘weelt interview | Box No toa” j 
@ssential —Boxz 2 iB age, 

DIED A TERRE near . » 

small but airy on tht joor. £3 wi TRAVEL 

breakfast WELsecx 2429 BY Coach to Nice Daily Service—no 
YE. SUSSEX To let furnished for 1 Might travei Return fare £13 10s.— 
year, 4 gns. week! Small gian Sayre. Lro., 72, Newman St.. W.1. Mus, 

oyse bY origins arge “tring Lay . 
and Studid, rooms scot Cookan - YONTIV EN 3... siete 
Possible saije 1950 Going abroad.—Lt.-Col. C sive arrangements ease gM 
Page. 6, Eait st from £17 195. Switzertann—10 days 
yO wer Share of smali sunny house, | from 16s. Od (Swiss currency avatl- 

country Suit mother and child. — | able). are very special offers: early 
THOMAS, Willows. Crucorney, nr. Aber- | bookings scential. Winter Sports enquiries 
Stvenny. Tel: Grou 24 Lrg ag HENRY ALLAN & Sons Ne tx 

WO Ler, in private flat near Notting Hill Tel : Wititenal sane" London, 8.W.1. 

Gate, re-decorated bed-sitting room, - ns , 
every cotivenience, suitable business or | ((PRIsTMas Holidays tn French Alps 
Drotessional woman Box 206A | Experienced master taking party of 
bo few girls Kindly write C 


I ’NPURNISHED Fiat 


Tooms, kit 
B fessional woma 
1.2. 8. il 


I S.w 
14 districts —Box 


matsonette 


or 3 


and bathroom, wanted by 
5. 7, 10. or 
204 





THEATRES 


ONDON! ‘or 
1s days with th 
8 t.—J i" Mex 


London, Ww. 


eatre 
06 


Ss entertainment centre 
from 


. New nd St 


tours, ete 


i iw ft 
Suffolk si 








CONCERTS 


N= ERA 


Music Adviser: 


(In 
Second 


CONCERT SOCIETY 
RICHARD AUSTIN 

&ssociation with A.C.G.B.) 

Season 


1948-49 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


M. day, 
SYMPHONY No 


FO an 
SYMPHONY No 3 
CONCERTO 

loist 


Conductor: 
Subscription for 6 


in B FLAT for 
PORTE and ORCHESTRA 


lith October. 7.30 p.m. 
35 in "D (HAPFNER) 


OZART 
CONCERTO in A MINOR for PIANO- 
TE and ORCHESTRA omnane 


First Performance in Great Britain 


concerts 21s. to 88s. 6d 








Single tickets 4,/- to 21s. (Standing 2s.) 

AH. (KEN. 8212) and — Agents 
Or details send Stamped addressed en. 
velope to the Secretary, New Era Concert 
Society, 7, Queen Anne's Gate, S Wi 
WHiltehal! 9549 (mornings) Concert Man- 
agement: WILFRED VA WYCK, 21. Wig- 
more St.. W.l 

EXHIBITIONS 


A UBUSSON TAPestries 
on the new pr 

60. South Molton St 

C28CHOSLOV AK GRAPHIC A 
by Socigerr 

10-1, 

ALLERY 121 

w 


Houiar 
St.. 


Road 


Orr Dery” 


Court 
ICASSO 


Counc. or G 


10-5, Sat 
ART G 


Exhibition 

Sats) until October 2nd 

AINTINGS of pany 
Branson and of 
PO tis woode. — Heat's 
- Wa 


Lithographs 
REAT 


James's Square. SW 1 


October 2nd 
Tues.. Thurs 10-8 
IT. GEORGE's G 

St wi—* 


Mon., " 
Admission free 

ALLERY. 81, Grosvenor 
Louis 


Two 


at Wy 
ndia 
196 Tottenham 


Art: 

8t 

September 14th to 
Wed ‘ 


by Jean Lurcat 


74, South 


to Sept. 30th 


9-6 diy. (inc 
free 


1945-1947. 
Barrarn, 4, 


Fri. 10-6 


ves,” 





ww § - Primiti 
Vivin and Alfred Wallis Daily 10-6. Sat 
10-1 
HOLIDAYS 
)OLKESTONE —Winter guests Teceived 
every comfort g00d food, persona! 
attention. 3 gns.—Box 208B 


emises of Gimrst Fis. 
- wa 


RT. Prints 
i Audey 


Charing 
2.—** Cartoonists 











THE SPECTATOR, 


SEPTEMBER 24, 


1948 








Ys and 
Rackerr, Lynton, 
on-Sea, Sussex 
W 'NTER SPORTS 
no 


South 


Switzerlana. Tyrol 
o. ensure 
+ Pal Mall, s 


Drive, 


OLIVERS Travets to 

Dolomites 

currency Booklet, 11, 
SW 


Middleton- 


Book 





HOTELS, RESTAUR 
C°TswoLp crus 


NBA’ CHELTENHAM Magnificent man- 
ston with modern hotel luxuries Excellent 
20d. Gak-panelled dining hall Cocktail 
bar. Ballroom Soring-interior mattresses 


60 acres Parkland Swimming pool 


and tennis courts Riding 
children 
weekly. inclusive 
wood Guest 
healin 
Centra heating 
IVE YOURSELF 
NOW . by takin 
week-end break at the 


Besr P00D-AND-Service-Givinc Hore. 

Hassocks, Sus- 
x ; 1 hour London on Brighton line 
Licensed, Hard 
Billiards 


the DOWNS HOTEL 
Courts, Pulting Green 
assage, 


kly —Write Director 
Socks 630 


Brocknampron Par, 


Por holidays or residence, 6 gens 
Write for folder 
(AIRLIGHT, near HASTINGS. Grange- 
Ve House has restful, 
atmosphere 450 {ft up, 
L. Pocock. Tel 
LF FRESH VITALITY 
a fortnight or 
OST COMFORTABLE 


electrical 


medicinal baths available at Hotel 
wee or telephone Has- 


ANTS, &c 
























in 22 acres 
Pett 3185 


in the 


treatment, 
8! gns 





HOTELS 


Recommended 


A shley Courtenay 





ful country house with fishing rights on 


‘I am a part of all that I hav re 
: ¢ met.” GOWER COAST, 5. WALLER AS 
Copies of, the 1948 edition of my hardy BAY HOTEL. ondertat sands sea 
Annual " Let's Halt Awhile? Price 65 Modem, *unshine, “good Geis 32 Tennus, 
are mow available at leading hooksellers, hotel ew, nsened _ - ; This 
Profusely tMlustrated des vibes some an idvilie peatering —_ 
450 of the really good hoteis*of Great f Cocktail Bar. Weeki; Dewees 
Sricie and Ireland, Ij Jour bookseller has Mumbles 68057 " = 
50 out apply to Ashley Courtenay, HAYTOR, South Dey 
68, St. James’; Street, Lond *, S.W.i, HOTEL, Pacing south Vita ee AND. 
Price 6s. 6d. post free. lounge sheltered gardens. Riding Stables 
adjoin Postal address and Station: Newton 
en RLEY. Worcestershire, THE ELus. Addo 
dea winter Residence, reduced terms. KINGSGATE . ON - SEA. FAYRENESg 
m the fringe of Some of the loveliest HOTEL Bracing Air, Glorious Sands A 
country in all England about 10 miles from hotel of the family ‘type. Golt Bathing 
Worcester Droitwich Tenbury. 500ft. up. and Riding at own front door. Renowned 
16 acres of Srounds. Tennis Riding, Club for Catering and Cuisine; 4 acres of 
Licence. Te Gt Whitley 31 fruit, Boers and vegetables, own Poultry 
HOES SZER- Norfolk. DoRMY House Tel: Broadsan’ te , 
HOTEL now for the Autumn Season MATLOCK, Derbyshire. Spend an Autumn 
First-class Golf at Brancaster snd Huns. Holiday SMEDLEY's, BRITAIN’S 
tanton. Riding on firm sands, shooting, DRO, here the worries of 
en tout cas Tennis Court, Billiards and this present age and the amaries of our 
Dancing The rmy House js famous Climate can be forgotten in idea! surround. 
for its Cuisine, Cellar and Service. ings that Provide Rest elaxation and 
Tel.: Brancaster 17 Recreation Tarif on application Tel; 
MANoge KING'S CLIFF. sreyNing Matlock 
MANSIONS. Unique Smfort and excellent NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL AA 
cuisine. Sea Front Every room has own Open all the year. A mild 
rivate bathroom " “ en Suite" G.P.O. climate Enjoyable any time. n hotel 
elephone, wireless and electric tre. Fully where there <. “lways something to 
licensed. * Lj Garage. Tel. 2589. oatts, bridge dancing. 18-hole 
PRAMNEL ISLANDS, JERSEY ST Rep. Stocked “eaqmine: |, Good eocknd well 
LADES BAY HOTEL. So many People have Conte Yeates Tel sare — 
read about this Paradise isle tha: we would : ; 2 
rise Autumn an Winter patrons to con- . PLYMOUTH, 
tact us at once Be weather wise Spend CORNWALL THE WIDE see eye: & 
your Winter facing the South and the Sun, now booking for Autumn and Winter 
and treed from many betty restrictions. Perfect Dosition Overlooking sea Moderate 
One and a haif hours from London. Write terms for bookings of a month or longer 
- H. Colley — = can sure of sunshine, @ 
CORNHILL-ON-TWeeED, N ) . mi climate, «a comfortable }. 
LAND. TILLMOUTH PARK OTE Of Being agus. Eliott, Hemi eersonal interest 
—— residenti Fi a Miss ott, Resident Pro rietr 
¥Y residential recreational and rest Tel - Downderry 246. o = 


‘ RANTCHEST ER VICARAGE Cam- 
G bridge —Visiters received for periods of The Tw and Till to coast, the RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 
y 4 + ns way es and Border aa F —% HOTEL Just by the Park Gates and facing 
een eweastle en inburgh. that far vie 
EAL's a — ge — 3 From 25s. pe y. Tel.: Coldstream 3s. Quiet and comiratt, ‘Tesidentiat gy omees 
es fg a from 6 gns., with easy access to City and 
and  civilis Toundin mn for SOUTH CORNWALL. ROSELAND PENIN- ’ y 
Morning - Pie — —196. Totten. UE MANOR, one mile from West End. Tel. : Richmond 63. 
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